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Some Aspects of Ritualized Behavior 


in Interpersonal Relationships' 
YEHUDI A. COHEN 








I 


THIS paper proposes to explore historically and synchronically some parameters 
of ritualized behavior in two institutions: Western military (American army) 
structure and American caste (Negro-white) structure. Both institutions are especi- 
ally conducive to such structural-functional analysis, for several reasons. First, 
both have sufficiently long histories with relatively clear-cut periods marking their 
evolutions. In the case of the military, these changes centered on shifts in the nature 
of personnel, these shifts being intimately related to the relationships of the military 
to the total society. In the case of caste structure, the categories of the personnel 
have remained the same by virtue of biological or racial definition. The changes 
that marked the history of the latter institution coincide with four eras in the history 
of the American South—slavery, reconstruction, post-reconstruction, and indus- 
trialization. The latter stage, however, has not penetrated all of the area and this 
fact will provide another dimension of historical-structural comparison. 

Secondly, while each is dependent on the needs of the total society for its 
existence and perpetuation, each has its own relatively autonomous structure. 
Although having changed rather markedly, each has managed to survive tremendous 
social upheavals in the society surrounding it. Each has a separate body of statute 
and tradition surrounding it—almost encapsulating it—-and each has its own 
system of values rationalizing its existence and occurrences within it. 

Thirdly, both institutions, when viewed in cross-cultural perspective, do not 
appear to be indispensable to the perpetuation of society and culture ; while they 
are affected by events around them, they do not appear to be complicated by 
the processes of interdependence that characterize other institutions, such as the 
family, kinship, and the rules of incest, religion, law, and the like—which, history 
would seem to indicate, are marked by an indispensability to society and culture 
generally. 

Fourthly, both institutions—which, as wholes, perform entirely different func- 
tions with respect to society at large—appear to have similar needs for their internal 
functioning. Although their dependencies on society as a whole differ widely, they 
appear to overlap considerably with respect to certain ‘needs’ and problems that 
they face. Curiously, and this leads us to the hypotheses that we will attempt to 
explore, both seem to have solved these common problems in similar fashion: by 
ritualized interpersonal behaviour. 

One of the common characteristics of these two institutions is that in both there 
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are ritualized or ceremonial forms which are prescribed between strata in inter- 
personal contact. Merton (16, p. 151), in his classic analysis of ‘Bureaucratic Struc- 
ture and Personality’, indicates that ‘degree of formality and clearly defined social 
distance’ generally go hand in hand. By social distance is meant in this paper the 
socially and culturally defined limits or boundaries beyond or over which persons 
cannot cross in their interactions with each other. Under given conditions, and 
according to their respective ‘rational ideologies’, both military and caste structures 
depend upon the denial of aggression between strata, among other things, for their 
stability and survival. Were hostilities permitted to come to the fore under given 
conditions in either institution, its very structure would be threatened. 

Ritual behavior, as a symbolic social form, is conduct or demeanor that an 
individual is required to exhibit automatically and mechanically to particular 
persons under particular conditions by virtue of his membership in a given status; 
failure to do so is inevitably punishable by formal or informal sanction. Ritual 
behavior in interpersonal relationships can be physical—the assumption of cere- 
monial postures before a person, saluting, doffing one’s hat, and the like—or it can 
be verbal, that is, the ritual usage of certain words. Ritualized behavior in inter- 
personal relationships is required principally of lower-status persons toward higher- 
status persons, but, like most social relationships, is exhibited reciprocally by both 
statuses. 

High status generally implies, among other things, three types of privileges: 
prestige, that is, ‘social influence’ (14, p. 62); power; and access to culturally valued 
and desirable goals and objects, such as wealth, sexual objects, knowledge, comfort, 
and the like. People in all social systems compete for prestige, although the nature 
of this particular competition will vary (14, p. 62; 15, p. 146), depending on whether 
the prestige which derives from a given status is ascribed or whether it is achieved 
(14, pp. 73-4). By definition, most people are excluded from reaching the top of the 
ladder in striving for prestige. From a simple frustration-aggression hypothesis 
(6, p. 11), we can predict and partially account for feelings of aggressiveness emerg- 
ing from a situation in which most people are excluded from achieving the final 
goal. Power, generally political and economic power, is itself often a culturally 
valued goal, but its possession and exercise impose limitations on those who do not 
possess it. It is a mechanism for frustrating behavior in those who are its subjects, 
and again we can look to a frustration-aggression hypothesis for a prediction of the 
resultant aggression precipitated in those over whom the power is wielded. Simi- 
larly, the inhibition of access to culturally valued goals also arouses hostility in 
those who are denied these objects. 

The ensuing discussion will center on four problems. First, we will attempt to 
show that the ritualized behavior in each institution is a symbolic denial of 
sion, and that such denial is directly related to the structural ‘needs’ of each. 
Secondly, we will attempt to show that when social distance is narrowed or 
eliminated within the institution or between the strata of the institution, the ritual- 
ized behavior tends to disappear. Thirdly, we will attempt to learn the conditions 
under which social distance is greatest and those under which it is least in each of 


the two institutions. Fourthly, we will attempt to observe the reciprocal quality of 
ritualized behavior between strata. 
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The ritualized hand salute between enlisted men and commissioned officers 
appears to be of relatively recent origin. It is the contention of this discussion that 
the hand salute is a ceremonial expression of trustworthiness toward the military and 
social organizations; it was only relatively recently that such loyalty was expected of 
lower-status members in Western military structure. To understand the factors that 
seem to have given rise to ritualized behavior within the military and to its attendant 
trustworthiness of lower-status personnel, a brief historical review of Western 
military organization is 

Armies in the modern sense probably had their beginnings at the Battle of 
Marathon (490 B.c.), whence the Persians were to advance on Athens. Then, as until 
the eighteenth century, armies were largely composed of mercenaries who often 
capitalized on the fact that they could not be trusted. As a matter of fact, Persian 
tactics in the Battle of Marathon depended on mercenary traitors to open the gates of 
Athens to the invaders. The untrustworthiness of mercenaries emerges constantly as 
an important factor in the evolution of military organization and ritual. There is 
very little to be learned concerning patterns of behavior in the Greek, Persian, and 
Assyrian armies. Military discipline, however, reached its highest point in pre- 
modern times in the army of the Roman Empire. Infractions were graded in order 
of seriousness and for each there was a specified punishment. For purposes of the 
present discussion, it is important to note that nowhere in the historical sources 
were any references found to ritualized behavior between strata within the Roman 
army, although there was a not inconsiderable number of gradations under the 
category of ‘disobedience’. At the time of the Punic Wars (264-241 B.c.), the Roman 
army consisted almost entirely of citizens meeting property qualifications. By 
100 B.c., all Romans, including those of the provinces, were eligible for military 
service and were given land holdings; thus, all members of the army were nominally 
or fictively citizens of Rome during the height of the Empire. By a.p. 300, however, 
Diocletian, in his attempt to reorganize the army, made a clear distinction between 
citizen soldiers and the mercenaries of the provinces. 

With the disintegration of the Roman Empire, military structure and science all 
but lapsed; many centuries were to pass before armies were to regain the formal 
structure realized in the third century B.c. and during the flowering of Rome. 
Feudal military structure derived, of course, from the socio-economic organization 
of feudalism. Land tenure, at certain levels of the social structure, depended in part 
on military service, and the military was composed almost exclusively of the landed 
nobility. Serfs were never fully armed when pressed into military duty, serving either 
as human barricades or as servants to their lords. As a matter of fact, since the early 
part of the eighth century the entire fighting force was composed of mounted men, 
and military service became increasingly expensive as time passed. By the end of the 
ninth century the combination of ownership of land and military service, was 
indivisible, and there is no doubt whatever that financial considerations played a 
decidedly secondary role in determining who would be armed. Thus, the personnel 
of feudal military organization were of the same social class, being set off from each 
other according to their loyalties to particular lords, not by rank. Another char- 
acteristic of the pattern was that the exploits and feats of the individual knight were 
primary; partly as a result of the complete individualism that dominated almost 
everything in the European feudal system and partly as a result of individualistic 
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efforts in the service of competing lords, feudal Europe failed to develop any ‘true’ 
military organizations. 

One of the reasons for the popular belief that the contemporary hand salute 
derives from feudal Europe is the meanings that have been attached to the custom 
of the knights to raise the visor upon meeting. One only raised one’s visor to a 
soldier who was not, or who was thought not to be, an enemy. An alternative pose 
was to remove the headgear entirely. One function is apparent, namely, to reveal 
one’s identity as friend, or at least as not hostile. The second function appears io be 
less widely understood. By raising his visor or by baring his head entirely a knight 
rendered himself completely defenseless (18, p. 32; 2); and one of the rules of chivalry 
was that an honorable knight never attacked a defenseless man. There is no evidence 
whatever to indicate that the raising of the visor or the removal of the headdress was 
a prescribed form of conduct between knights at any time. But even more important for 
this discussion is that such behavior transpired between individuals between whom, 
to speak reductionistically for a moment, there was no social distance. Serfs, who 
were never fully armed, were never considered to be part of the military organization. 

A second custom of chivalry has often been cited as a source of the contempor- 
ary hand salute. This was the rule that a victorious knight in a tournament saluted 
the Queen of Beauty when approaching her to accept his prize. There is no evidence 
to support the myth that this was done by the victor to protect his eyes from her 
dazzling beauty. If this salute was indeed a ritual pose, it would have very definite 
relationships to the fact that 


‘, .. the refinement of chivalry was due, in all probability, more to the ladies than 
to the church. It was their growing influence in noble court that imposed “courtesy”, 
the manners of the court, on the knights. . . . The highest idealization of women, 
combined with a practical recognition of their inferior position in the general 
scheme of society, was characteristic of medieval chivalry’ (10, p. 324). 


It seems that the first ritualized hand salute made its appearance during the 
reign of the Borgias in the first years of the sixteenth century. At that time, Italy 
was split into a multitude of petty states each militarily vulnerable to its neighbors 
and to France and Spain. Each entrusted its defense to mercenaries, and it was at 
about this time that mercenary service became a large-scale economic as well as 
military enterprise. In addition to their weakened conditions, these petty states were 
constantly in a state of turmoil and upheaval, and assassinations were extremely 
common. Assassination was characteristically by dagger, and the frequency of its 
use led to the adoption of the rule that ‘. . . inferiors coming into the presence of 
superiors were required to raise the hand, palm to the front, thus showing there was 
no dagger concealed in it’ (18, p. 28). 

As nations developed greater political cohesiveness, armies became more and 
more organized, and the dependence placed on mercenaries diminished. The 
original standing army was organized by Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, and it 
made its military début in 1631. All men over fifteen years were liable for military 
duty; mercenary Scottish and German soldiers were employed as supplements to 
the small Swedish army. Cromwell, Louis XIV, and later Frederick the Great 
adopted Adolphus’ conceptions of organization. By the end of the seventeenth 
century and by the beginning of the eighteenth, mercenaries were generally hired 
from abroad for fighting outside the boundaries of the home country. 
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Concomitantly, we note that in the latter half of the seventeenth and during the 
beginning of the eighteenth centuries it was required of soldiers to remove their hats 
or headdress as a salute to superiors (9, pp. 169-70), although it is not possible to 
date the provenience of the ritual. By the end of the seventeenth century the ritual 
appears to have been universal. In 1745, a regimental order of the Coldstream 
Guards ordered the substitution of the salute for the removal of headgear: ‘The 
men ordered [sic] not to pull off their hats when they pass an officer, or to speak to 
them, but only to clap their hands to their hats, and bow as they pass by’ (9, p. 170, 
italics in original). Like any social innovation, this did not gain immediate and per- 
manent acceptance, for an order to the entire British Army in 1755 ordered the 
restoration of the original custom of removing the headdress in the presence of an 
officer. In 1762, the ‘token’ hand salute was again restored on the grounds that con- 
tinual removal of a hat disfigured it and spoiled it; in 1777, orders were again issued 
restoring the original custom of removing hats in the presence of officers. This was 
the last formal attempt to maintain the custom of removing headgear, and by 1800 
the hand salute, as known today, was firmly established as a mode of communication 
between strata within the American and British, as well as other European, armies. 

It is difficult to say with certainty whether the custom of removing headgear 
when meeting officers, and later the hand salute, was a survival of the feudal custom 
of raising the visor or removing headgear entirely. Moss is of the opinion that ‘in 
the personal salute is . . . seen the survival of the custom of the saluter placing him- 
self unarmed in the power of the saluted’ (18, p. 32). But what is important is a two- 
fold fact. First, the feudal custom of raising the visor was not ritualized, that is, it 
was not a prescribed behavior as is the contemporary hand salute. Secondly, the 
hand salute as a prescribed form only seems to have arisen when the role of mer- 
cenaries began to decline in importance. 

Sociologically viewed, the bearing of arms by the citizenry of a nation, especially 
in the Western world, is a privilege that was only relatively recently granted to the 
lower socio-economic strata, The granting of this privilege, of course, parallels the 
theoretical opening of avenues of economic and social opportunity to the entire 
population. In social systems in which landholdings were denied to the majority, 
the latter could not be trusted with arms. Mercenaries, not having any vested 
‘interest in the particular social order for which they happened to be fighting at any 
particular time, could generally be relied upon not to attempt to overthrow the 
existing order by force of arms. But they could not always be trusted, and it is 
doubtful if they ever were, not to change employers just before or in the midst of 
battle. As has been alluded to above, and as an attempt will be made to demonstrate 
more fully below, the ritualized salute is a ceremonial form of saying, “You can 
trust me.’ The mercenary could not be trusted and he was never required to demon- 
strate that he could be trusted. 

Similarly, it is probable that when the ritual salute was instituted it was meant to 
demonstrate trustworthiness toward the social system in general, as well as toward 
the military system, for commissioned officers were invariably chosen from and 
represented the landed aristocracy. It is possible that the modern hand salute also 
incorporates this value, but there is reason to believe that, at least in the United 
States, the overall process of social levelling has removed this latent function from 
the ritual. Instead, as we shall attempt to illustrate, the ritual forms in American 
military structure can be seen to derive from the structural requirements of the army 
itself. 
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Finally, the often neglected fact that relates such behaviour to the ‘needs’ of the 
institution, contemporary ritual behavior in the military is reciprocal; it is performed 
not only by enlisted men toward officers, but it is also performed by officers toward 
enlisted men. There is no information to indicate the provenience of this reciprocity, 
but it is today very much a part of the ritual pattern. 


Ill 


There are many facets to prescribed behavior within the structure of the Ameri- 
can army, including those which are ritualized. These ritualized behaviors lend 
themselves to analysis, for their characteristics of explicitness enable us to relate 
them directly to the structure of the military. We shall deal with three ritualized 
relationships between commissioned officers and enlisted men: the hand salute, the 
‘manual of arms’, and modes of address. 

Commissioned officers—the ‘officer corps’, ‘class’, ‘caste’, etc.—traditionally 
constitute the stable core of military organization. Except in times of war or national 
emergency, enlisted men, including non-commissioned officers, are inducted or 
enlist for a specified length of time, are discharged from the service, and then, if they 
so desire, re-enlist. Commissioned officers of the Regular Army do not go through 
the process of discharge and re-enlistment every few years; they continue in service 
until either retired or discharged permanently. To that extent their status is in- 
violable. 

The social and structural separateness of the officer class is also seen in the rule 
that no enlisted man may become an officer, except on the field of battle. In those 
instances in which enlisted men are awarded direct commissions or in which they 
complete a course in an officers’ candidate school they must first be discharged from 
the service and then be inducted as commissioned officers. This is clearly consonant 
with Linton’s hypothesis ‘. . . that ritual emphasis and elaboration are most fre- 
quent . . . where (a) the transfer from one category to another entails the greatest 
changes in the individual’s culture participation and (6) where the changes are most 
abrupt’ (13, p. 600). 

From the point of view of mobility and status differentiation, then, there is no 
continuum within the military structure from the lowest enlisted grades through the 
officer grades. Instead, there are two separate continua: one exists within the cate- 
gory of enlisted men, the other within the category of commissioned officers. This 
structural distance is represented by material designations of rank through the 

t of insignia and by modes of dress. An enlisted man may not, for 
example, at the risk of penalty, wear the traditional ‘pinks’ of an officer nor may he 
wear the dress jacket generally associated with the officer uniform. 

In line with the inability of an enlisted man to achieve the status of a commis- 
sioned officer along a continual gradient of mobility, the social structure of the 
military demands that the greatest possible social distance be maintained between 
the two statuses. Traditionally, this distance is maintained by the rule that officers 
and enlisted men may not associate with each other socially. There are well-defined 
limits and boundaries over which neither may cross in relationships with the other. 
As is the case in most ‘caste-type’ systems of organization, the penalties and 
sanctions in this sphere pertain almost entirely to the members of lower status, in 
this case to enlisted men. This social distance is further maintained through a 
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verbal-symbolic form, popularly known as the dictum that ‘officers are gentle- 
men’. In the failure of the system to apply a parallel attribute to enlisted men, 
as a category, the spatial separateness of the two groups is maintained and con- 
tinually reinforced. According to military law, for example, an officer can be court- 
martialled for ‘ungentlemanly’ behavior, but an enlisted man cannot. 

Structurally, the picture may be rounded out by pointing to the absolutism of 
the authority of commissioned officers over enlisted men. In no circumstances may 
an enlisted man either question or disobey an order given him by a commissioned 
officer without running the risk of severe penalty; in the normative situation of 
military structure—military combat—disobedience, in theory, may be punished by 
death. 

This, in brief, is the customary and traditional structuralization of relationships 
between enlisted men and commissioned officers. Interpersonal relationships be- 
tween officers and enlisted men are characterized by several kinds of ritualized 
behaviors, two of which, the hand salute and modes of address, are familiar to 
most readers. The rules of military interpersonal relationships require that, upon 
meeting, enlisted men and commissioned officers ‘greet’ each other with the tradi- 
tional salute. Specifically, the rules dictate that the enlisted man be the first to salute, 
and is in turn similarly ‘greeted’ by the officer or officers whom he is saluting. The 
rules further require that the enlisted man may not release the salute until it has 
been reciprocated by the officer. 

The second ritualized behavior is to be found in modes of address. Simply put, 
an enlisted man is required to address an officer as ‘sir’. Generally, the usage of the 
term is at the end of a ‘yes’ or ‘no’ reply to an officer by an enlisted man, as the 
preface to a question or a request, or as the end of a short statement reporting a fact. 
The rank of the officer, such as ‘lieutenant’ or ‘captain’, may be used instead of 
the ‘sir’. 

The third area of ritualized behavior is generally referred to as the ‘manual of 
arms’, of which we shall cite only a few examples. The first is the rendering of the 
salute with a rifle instead of with the hand. This consists of raising the rifle so that it 
bisects the body of its bearer laterally with the end of the barrel at about the level of 
the forehead. This salute is rendered on certain formal occasions, as in saluting the 
flag, or in saluting an officer while standing formal guard. The second ritual use of 
a weapon occurs when one is carrying a rifle with the barrel resting against the right 
shoulder. In this instance, an enlisted man salutes an officer by bringing his left hand 
to rest against the middle portion of the weapon, the palm of the left hand parallel 
to the ground. The third occurs during the inspection of rifles or pistols by an 
officer. When a rifle is being inspected by a commissioned officer there are two 
minimal conditions that the enlisted man must meet. He must first relinquish the 
rifle in a most relaxed manner without the slightest indication that he wishes or 
attempts to retain it. The second condition that must be met is that the ‘receiver’, 
that part of the weapon into which the bullets are inserted, must be opened immedi- 
ately as the officer approaches the enlisted man to inspect his rifle. In the case of 
pistols, the weapon must be held in the soldier’s right hand pointing skyward, while 
a clip of bullets is held in the left hand in almost the same position. 

In attempting to relate the ritualized behavior of categories of persons to the 
total structure of the military, some of the assumptions on which the structure is 
based must be made explicit. As indicated above, the normative situation of the 
military structure—the ideal situation to which it is geared, the situation that it 
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constantly anticipates, and the situation that constitutes the reason for its existence— 
is that of military combat. This situation is the one in terms of which the military 
defines all other situations. The authority in combat of a commissioned officer over 
the men who are in his charge is absolute. According to the tradition and statute of 
the military, an enlisted man may never perform any hostile act toward a commis- 
sioned officer that might be interpreted as a refusal to accept the absolute authority 
of that officer. It is a subservience founded on the complete absence of questioning 
of that authority. To question that authority is aggressive, for it is an instrumental 
act that interferes with the performance of a socially and structurally defined goal. 

Such a system must generate a tremendous amount of hostility in enlisted men 
toward commissioned officers. The most outstanding source of this hostility is the 
latter’s power over enlisted men. This power ranges over a wide gamut of privilege, 
from the ability of officers to command the performance of senseless and meaning- 
less tasks with impunity to the power to send men to certain death in combat. The 
elements of fear and anxiety surely exist in these situations, but we need not compli- 
cate our analysis with them. We need only recognize that this hostility exists and 
that it is further reinforced and compounded by the structurally promulgated taboo 
on hostility. : 

The second source of hostility derives from the prestige enjoyed by commis- 
sioned officers as against that enjoyed by enlisted men. It is questionable whether 
the power and access to goals that officers enjoy within the military structure can be 
defined as prestigeful, in the sense of social influence. But the greatest differential in 
prestige is to be found with respect to the civil, non-military population, which 
attributes greater prestige to commissioned officers than it does to enlisted men. 

The third source is access to culturally valued goals. Officers are paid more 
money, are allowed more and greater privileges of freedom, more physical comfort, 
and, in the fantasies of enlisted men, greater access to desirable females. 

What, then, happens to the hostility that enlisted men feel towards commis- 
sioned officers? It is to be doubted whether the military can expect and demand that 
aggression should not be felt by its enlisted men. Displacement, to be sure, does 
occur, but the structure does not provide for any consistent and patterned modes of 

i except in warfare. Any structure that makes demands upon its 
members generally also makes provision for the concrete expression of that which 
it demands and for concrete, material ways in which those demands are met. 
Military structure demands that enlisted man deny their hostility toward their com- 
missioned officers. It is our contention that the ritualized behaviors of enlisted men 
toward their commissioned officers are ritual deniais of their hostilities. 

Before proceeding to an analysis of these ritual behaviors and an exploration of 
their components as denials, we must first turn to the variable of social distance as 
a contributor to hostility and as a determinant of ritual denial of hostility. Within 
the structure of the army, non-commissioned officers—the different grades of 

ve almost the same degree of power over the men of the lower enlisted 
grades as have commissioned officers. For example, deliberate disobedience of a 
direct order by a superior non-commissioned officer can bring much the same 
penalties, in theory as well as in practice, as disobedience of one by a commissioned 
officer. Non-commissioned officers have greater access to socially desirable prestige 
symbols, for they are paid far more money than are the men of the lower enlisted 
grades. In terms of comfort, they generally have their own clubs in garrison situa- 
tions and rarely sleep with masses of other men in open barracks. The greatest 
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difference between non-commissioned and commissioned officers, however, is in the 
sphere of prestige, the former enjoying far less prestige than commissioned officers 
in the minds of the civil, non-military population. 

Despite the particular power relationships between non-commissioned officers 
and men of the lower enlisted grades, social distance between them is largely non- 
existent. In corollary fashion, there is no ritualization of behavior between both 
these statuses within the army structure. There are several reasons for this near 
elimination of social distance within the enlisted stratum. In the first place, all 
enlisted men, from privates through master sergeants, are included within the same 
generic category, set off as such from the category of commissioned officers. All 
enlisted men wear the same uniform, although their respective ranks are differenti- 
ated by means of insignia. While their living quarters may be more comfortable 
than those of the lower enlisted grades, they continue to live in barracks, at least in 
garrison situations. Finally, and most important, there is a single, continual gradient 
of upward and downward mobility throughout the entire category of enlisted men, 
this continuum making it a unitary stratum which is set off dramatically from the 
stratum of commissioned officers into which no enlisted man may climb. Similarly, 
even in the most drastic instances of downward mobility, no commissioned officer 
may descend directly into the stratum of enlisted men. It should, of course, be noted 
that there are no restrictions on social relationships between non-commissioned 
officers and enlisted men of the lower grades as there are between commissioned 
officers and all enlisted men. 

It was suggested above that the rituals of interpersonal relationships between 
enlisted men and commissioned officers are ritual or symbolic denials of aggression. 
A glance at the ritual behaviors of the hand salute and portions of the manual of 
arms toward commissioned officers will reveal that in both categories the traditional 
weapons of aggression are immobilized. In American culture there are two traditional 
instruments of hostility—the right arm and a lethal weapon. In the hand salute the 
right hand is being immobilized, the enlisted man demonstrating to the officer that: 
(a) he has nothing lethal or dangerous in his right hand with which he can injure the 
officer, and (b) that the right arm itself is not going to be used as an instrument of 
aggression against the officer. 

But the rules also require that the officer should return the salute, and that the 
enlisted man should not release the salute until it has been returned. There appear 
to be two reasons for this. First, the enlisted man must hold his salute until the 
officer (equally) symbolically or ritually informs him that he, that is, the officer, is 
satisfied that the enlisted man’s right arm is not going to be used aggressively. Most 
social relationships are reciprocal arrangements and most social structures require, 
in reciprocities, that one act be returned as much in kind as possible. The second 
function served by the return of the hand salute by the officer is to be found in the 
power-relationships of the military structure. As was noted above, and as is well 
known, the authority of commissioned officers over enlisted men is absolute. With- 
out such power-relationships, American military structure could not function and 
could not survive. But this authority would be totally meaningless if it were not 

by, at least, most enlisted men. This authority, however, would not 
be acknowledged if the enlisted men who were subjected to it felt that the orders 
given them were motivated by personal hostility on the part of the officers. The 
orders which officers give to enlisted men are almost always rationalized in terms of 
the needs of the structure, ‘jobs which ‘have to be done and someone has to do’. 
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This, of course, is used to rationalize all sorts of tasks, from mowing a lawn with 
a dull bayonet to assaulting an enemy position. The employment of structural goals 
as the criterion for the promulgation of orders relates all the individuals concerned 
to the goals of the structure and to the structure itself, and removes the onus from 
the officer who issues the order. Hence, not only does the officer communicate the 
necessary ‘I don’t hate you’ by citing needs outside himself in the issuance of orders, 
but, like the enlisted man, he also reiterates that ‘I don’t hate you’ in ritual fashion. 

The aggressive component inherent in the hand salute can be seen, to some 
extent, in the deviant ways in which it is sometimes used by enlisted men. It is often 
a source of humor to civilians, and undenied aggressiveness to the enlisted men 
performing the act, for a group of enlisted men to line up in a file when they see an 
officer approaching, and salute him one by one as they pass him, rather than salut- 
ing him as a group. When receiving a salute from a group of enlisted men, the officer 
is required to salute but once; when he receives individual salutes from a file of men, 
however, he must return each salute individually. In the latter case, then, he must 
salute the number of times corresponding to the number of men in the file. While 
this is a source of amusement to enlisted men, too, they never deny, among them- 
selves, the aggressive intent of what they are doing. There can be no question but 
that commissioned officers also recognize the hostile content of this behavior. But 
since it is a ritual denial of aggression the structure of the military is powerless to 
grant officers any formal means for dealing with the usage of the ritual itself as an 
aggressive action. 

In every one of the examples cited from the ‘manual of arms’, the weapon that 
the enlisted man is carrying is also immobilized to the extent that it cannot be used 
aggressively against the officer. When saluting with a weapon in one’s hand, one 
may not release the salute without the salute being returned by the officer, that is, 
until he says, in effect, ‘I acknowledge that you are not going to use that rifle against 
me.’ In the ceremonial of inspections, the weapon cannot be returned to working 
order until the officer has moved away from the enlisted man whose weapon he is 


g- 

Turning to the last type of ritualized behavior between enlisted men and com- 
missioned officers, namely, modes of address, we find that the use of the word ‘sir’ 
or its permissible equivalents also has its component aggressive motivations. When 
a man compulsively says ‘Yes, sir’, “No, sir’, and the like, there is no chance of his 
blurting out “Yes, you s.o.b.”, and the like. The structure, as in the cases of the hand 
salute and the manual of arms, is taking no chances with unconscious slips which might 
threaten a delicate balance of authority and obedience. 

As in the case of the hand salute as a ritual denial of hostility which can also be 
used for aggressive purposes, the ritual use of the word ‘sir’ can also be used as 
indications that hostility is being felt. One not infrequently hears an officer say to an 
enlisted man, ‘Don’t sir me so much.’ Or, in an office in a military establishment 
where relationships between an officer and an enlisted man are particularly in- 
formal, the unexpected use of the word ‘sir’ by the enlisted man will evoke from an 
officer: “Why the sir all of a sudden?’ 

We mentioned previously that the only mode of displacement of hostility pro- 
vided by the structure of the military is the one of combat in warfare. In this situa- 
tion, the normative one that provides the primary justification for the existence of 
such a structure, the hostility that is generated among enlisted men toward com- 
missioned officers, as well as toward the structure itself, is displaced onto the enemy. 
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As soon as this displacement occurs the hand salute is completely dispensed with, as 
are the other rituals. ‘A fact well known to all those who participated in any war . . . 
[is] that there is far more equality between various ranks on the battle field than in 
the barracks’ (1, p. 30). As soon as individuals are removed te a noncombatant 
situation, that is, to a situation in which there are no structurally provided displace- 
ments, and in which social distance is restored, ritualized behavior in status relation- 
ships again becomes manifest. 

The focus of interpersonal relationships between commissioned officers and 
enlisted men in the military structure demands that aggression be denied in face-to- 
face interaction. According to the ‘rational ideology’ of the structure, the very stabil- 
ity of the structure itself would be threatened were hostilities permitted to come to the 
fore in the relationships of the two strata. At the same time, however, the structure 
itself generates a tremendous amount of hostility in many of the members of the 
lower-status group. Such a structural situation perforce operates at a point of 
tenuous equilibrium. To facilitate its perpetuation, it would appear, the structure 
has evolved ritual or ceremonial forms of denial of hostility in these interpersonal 
relationships. 


IV 


Four stages characterize the history of Negro-white relationships in American 
caste structure: slavery, reconstruction, post-reconstruction, and industrialization. 
In this section the attempt will be made to trace the nature of Negro-white relation- 
ships through the first two periods, with specific reference to the emergence of ritual- 
ized behavior of Negroes toward whites, and the partial lapse of such behavior; in 
the following section, we shall consider its reappearance and contemporary abey- 
ance within the context of industrialization. As in the foregoing analyses, our 
primary focus will be on social distance and reciprocity. 

It is not known whether relationships between Negroes and whites in the United 
States before legal slavery, that is, during most of the seventeenth century when 
Negroes brought to the United States were indentured servants, were the same as 
those during the eighteenth century and the first seventy years of the nineteenth. 
The interval between the arrival of the first Negroes in Jamestown and the formal- 
ization of slavery is an important one, for it provides a population of Negroes whose 
relationships to whites were very different from those of the slaves. With respect to 
those who were slaves, and of whose legal status there was no question at the time: 


‘It is well known that Negroes in the South, before the Civil War, were a polite and 
ceremonious people. Occasional glimpses into the literature of the period suggest 
that there was an etiquette used in relations between white persons and slaves. It 
comprised forms used generally by all persons and those used particularly when 
white persons and slaves associated. For example, slaves addressed their owners, or 
whites of high rank, as “Master” and “Mistress”. It perhaps happened that, when 
understanding was established, or upon occasions when the slave would carelessly 
drop or siur the last syllable of the words, “master” became “massa” and “mistress” 
became “‘mistis”’. Finally, the last syllable was dropped altogether; “‘massa” became 
“mars”, and “mistis” became “miss” ’ (7, p. 2). 


. In addition to the prescribed verbal forms that slaves had to exhibit toward 
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whites, ritualized postures were also required. Male slaves were required to doff 
their hats when meeting whites to whom they were known and while speaking to 
whites. Female slaves borrowed the white European ‘curtsy’ as a ritual obeisance, 
and there is evidence that male slaves occasionally employed a variant of this 
posture. The word ‘sir’ could be substituted for ‘master’; in more familiar relation- 
ships, other terms were substituted, most frequently designations of military rank, 
such as ‘captain’, ‘colonel’, and the like. In either case, special terms of address were 
required in all associations between slaves and whites. Whites reciprocally employed 
terms of address in speaking to their slaves, rarely addressing them by name; special 
terms of address were used when speaking to someone else’s slaves. That these 
ritualizations of behavior had direct relevance to the structure of slavery can be seen 
in the value system of the whites 


*... that a failure on the part of the slave to observe the forms brought forth the 
charge that he was “‘out of place” or “impudent”. He was acceptable “in his place”, 
however; and within the limits of the code, once accepted, tolerable personal 
relations were possible’ (7, p. 8). 


The immensity of the social distance between slaves and whites needs no demon- 
stration. Although Negro-white relationships throughout the era of slavery met all 
the criteria for a caste system, the focus was on legal freedom as against legal slavery. 
Ritualized behavior depended on legal definitions of status during this period, not 
on biological status. This can be seen in relationships between overseer and slave 
and between legally free Negroes and whites; it is in connection with the latter that 
the significance of legal status emerges as a decisive factor. 

Overseers were generally either former planters who had lost their lands or 
young men seeking a start in the agricultural world of the South. Planters disliked 
the overseers because they were often dishonest, self-indulgent, cruel, and irrespons- 
ible; slaves had nothing but contempt for them because of their cruelty and equally 
because of their lower status. Perhaps defensively, the slaves adopted many of their 
owners’ attitudes toward the overseers, referring to them as ‘buckra’. In many 
of the New World ‘buckra’ was, and still is, a term used for all whites; in the 
American South during slavery the term took on a somewhat derogatory connota- 
tion and was used for whites who were not of ‘real quality’. The overseer was in a 
definitely inferior social position to the planter; legally, however, he occupied the 
same status vis-a-vis slaves as did other whites. Concomitantly, slaves were required 
to, and did, use the ritualized verbal and postural forms toward overseers that were 
required of them toward their owners (7, pp. 32-3). 

In 1790, about 9 per cent of the Negro population was legally free; in 1860, the 
figure rose to 13 per cent. The population of legally free Negroes derived in part 
from those who had served their periods of indentured servitude during the first part 
of the seventeenth century and in part from manumitted slaves. It was not at all 
unknown for legally free Negroes, especially those of the first category, to own 
Negro slaves themselves. Socially, the whites faced few problems over the status of 
the Negro freedman; he was viewed as an inferior being with whom normal social 
intercourse was precluded. At the same time, however, he was legally entitled to 
own slaves and land, and he could compete for wealth on almost equal terms with 
whites. As a result, there was no ritual behavior and ‘no etiquette proper to the 
relations of free Negroes and white persons’ (7, p. 86). This undoubtedly created a 
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social vacuum in the minds of most whites and probably accounts for the spate of 
anti-free-Negro laws enacted in southern legislatures between 1690 and the Civil 
War. It would be interesting to know whether slaves were required to exhibit ritual 
behavior toward free Negroes. This issue, however, seems to have been lost sight 
of in the concern of the times with the favorable and unfavorable attitudes held by 
whites and slaves toward Negro slave-owners. 

Slave-white relationships and ceremonial forms remained, on the surface at 
least, relatively unchanged during the Civil War. There were, of course, occasional 
rebellions against expected behaviors on the part of Negroes, but their frequency 
was unimportant even though they foreshadowed events to come. In historical 
perspective, the Civil War was a relatively fleeting event. It could be assumed—or 
speculated, since there is no evidence—that where ritual forms continued between 
Negroes and whites, such persistence would indicate that the outward structure of 
life was relatively stable. When patterns of existence are reduced to turmoil, and 
one indication of such confusion would be the loss of customary social forms, 
individuals cannot be expected to have the disposition to record passing events in 
diaries and letters for posterity and future scientists. 

The period of reconstruction began with the end of the Civil War and lasted 
twelve years until 1877. As a historical stage, reconstruction was marked by a social, 
economic, and political turmoil from which the South was slow in emerging. The 
economic base of the social structure was not only destroyed by war and the aboli- 
tion of slavery, but it was kept in this state by the sycophants of the North, popu- 
larly known as the carpet-baggers. Some emancipated slaves were able, often with 
the help of their former owners, to buy farms and establish themselves economically. 
Others, without skill or resources, verged on starvation. The majority of the white 
population was equally hard pressed, however, and the stage was set for bitter 
economic competition between Negroes, skilled and unskilled, and whites of the 
middle and lower classes. As a result of forces operating within the defeated Con- 
federacy and upon it from the North, many Negroes entered the state legislatures 
and exercised varying degrees of political control from 1868 to 1877. 

Throughout this period attempts were made by the whites to re-establish norma- 
tive patterns for relationships between the castes by statute. Most serious were the 
“Black Codes’ and ‘vagrancy laws’. Invariably, these laws dealt with economic rela- 
tionships, but they also attempted to define social status. They attempted to define 
the legal economic rights of Negroes vis-a-vis whites, and they also often provided 
that the castes could not use the same educational and transportation facilities. 
These were largely ineffective in establishing the overall system aimed for, and the 
sense of frustration experienced by the economically failing white classes led to 
the establishment of anti-Negro secret societies, most notable of which was the 
Ku Klux Klan, between 1867 and 1869. 

During the period of reconstruction, when whites and Negroes were theoreti- 
cally free to compete economically and politically on equal terms, but in which 
deliberate legal attempts were mad¢ to maintain the status inferiority of the freed 
Negro, ritualized behavior between the castes was neither wholly perpetuated nor 
abandoned. Rather, a degree of confusion surrounded the forms of behavior 
association between the two groups, one which mirrored the deep uncertainty 
over social position (7, pp. 110, 115). In general, older Negroes tended to retain 
the ceremonial forms that had been appropriate to slavery, while the younger 
freed Negroes rebelled against the use of ritual behavior. Neither of these 
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age groups, however, lost sight of the value attached to ritualizations by the 
whites: 


‘The freedman, in many cases, used the older, accepted forms to get favors which 
otherwise might have been refused. They learned that one way to preface a raid on 
a white man’s pocketbook or goods was to bow, with the cap in hand, and to laugh 
apologetically before, and while making, a request. If this were not sufficient, con- 
tinued apology throughout the request was calculated to get a desired result’ 
(7, p. 111). 


If the theoretically equal economic and political competition had continued 
after 1877, the younger group of the emancipated slaves might have reared a new 
generation who would never have known the ritual forms of caste interaction. As 
will be observed, the events marking the period of industrialization lend support to 
this hypothesis. But the post-reconstruction period, which can be said to date from 
1877, when all Negroes were finally removed from the last state legislature (South 
Carolina), restored the wide gulf of social distance between the castes, and ritual- 
ized behavior between the groups reappeared as patterned and prescribed behavior. 

Although political disenfranchisement climaxed the process of subordinating 
the Negroes to whites, it was the re-establishment of the Negroes’ economic depend- 
ence and subordination that truly separated the castes by a distance almost as great 
as that which existed during the period of slavery. This process had existed even 
during reconstruction, but it was given still further impetus after 1877. “Without the 
requisite capital to purchase a farm, a mule, and agricultural implements, and with- 
out credit except such as was cautiously extended by white bankers, storekeepers, or 
planters, the majority of the freedmen were unable to rise above the share-cropper 
or tenant class’ (17, pp. 21-2). Although many former slaves had acquired land- 
holdings by one means or another after the Civil War, the absence or refusal of 
necessary credit forced many to relinquish their holdings. “The share-cropper was 
rarely able to escape from the tenant class into the farm-owning class. . . . With 
every year the number of tenant farmers increased. .. . In 1880, when the first 
records were made, one-third of the farmers of the cotton belt were tenants; forty 
years later the proportion had increased to two-thirds’ (17, p. 25). 

ing provided the landowner with a source of cheap labor without 
which he could not have survived economically; it also provided the landless with 
a livelihood of sorts. But it was also a system which kept most tenants perpetually 
in debt. The surviving vagrancy laws and “Black Codes’ continued to deny 
equal rights under the ‘law of contracts’ and permitted public authorities to hire out 
Negroes who were found without employment. Subservience, deference, and re- 
ining ‘in place’ were the only guarantees against loss of employment and legal 
freedom. Final shape was given to the social separateness of the castes by the enact- 
ment of new statutes after 1883 defining where Negroes may live, where they may 
attend school, how they may travel, and the like. . 

It is not at all surprising, therefore, in terms of the relationships being explored 
in this paper, that ritual and ceremonial forms of behavior in the associations 
of the castes were firmly re-established during the post-reconstruction period 
(7, pp. 136-59). ‘ 
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Vv 


The plantation system is central to the post-reconstruction period. ‘In addition 
to being a business enterprise, the plantation is a total socio-cultural system located 
in ecological space. . . . The power structure of the plantation is authoritarian—in 
the plantation area there is usually a white owner, white and Negro supervisors and 
taskmasters, and Negro tenants’ (21, p. 10). As both business enterprise and socio- 
cultural system, the plantation depends for its survival on a reservoir of cheap labor 
which is filled from an impoverished and unskilled Negro population. ‘The planters 
say they have to keep the Negroes poor to keep them here. . . . The planter is 
vulnerable at just this one point, that is, withdrawal of his labor supply’ (5, pp. 117- 
118; see also p. 302). Many observers of the post-reconstruction South have noted 
that white planters invariably prefer Negro to white tenants, for the former are 
more easily maintained in a state of subservience and economic de 
(5, pp. 76, 93-4; 19, p. 86; 21, p. 28). Paralleling the recruitment of labor by the 
criteria of caste is the fact that post-reconstruction caste structure is primarily 
restrictive in nature, and ‘intimidation is fundamental in maintaining the restrictions 
of caste’ (4, p. 392). This intimidation and forcibly maintained subservience are the 
cornerstones of the economic structure. 

Although plantation-owners prefer Negro labor, at the same time they fear the 
laborers who work for them. ‘This behavior on the part of the whites suggests the 
following proposition: they realize the gains they are making from the Negroes and 
expect the Negro to react as they themselves would if they were arbitrarily assigned 
an inferior caste position’ (5, p. 288). This fear, of course, is an inheritance from the 
period of slavery for it is part and parcel of a total socio-economic legacy (21, p. 31). 
But the focus of these fears has shifted somewhat. During slavery the greatest fears 
centered upon slave revolts. Fear of physical aggression still exists in the post- 
reconstruction period, but a new one has arisen. Said one planter: ‘ “If my tenants 
saved all they made during these [1941-1945] war years they’d soon own Plantation 
County. It’s just as well they spend all they make, and nobody is going to encourage 
them to do otherwise” ’ (21, p. 39). Intimidation, poverty, and subservience are 
interwoven in the maintenance of the post-reconstruction pattern. 


‘It demands an unquestioning obedience to its managerial intelligence; it demands 
the right to dictate and control every stage of cultivation; it cannot and does not 
tolerate a suggestion of independent status. Those Negro tenants who have in spirit 
revolted against its implication, or who have with praiseworthy intent sought to 
detach themselves from its grip by attaining an independent status, have felt the full 
force of its remaining strength. Nothing remains but to succumb or to migrate’ 
(11, p. 123). 


Physical force—police power, legislative and judiciary power, lynching—is but 
one means of maintaining such subservience. Lynchings, for example, generally. 
occur in poorer post-reconstruction areas (20, passim), and are most frequently 
rationalized by physical assault or by violations of the sexual mores by Negro men. 
But they have also been precipitated by other types of events, such as by Negroes’ 
litigation against whites or by successful economic competition with whites (20, 
p. 201; 19, pp. 52-5). 

No social system, however, relies primarily and exclusively on physical or 
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formalized means of enforcing its rules of conduct; the folklore of slavery and post- 
reconstruction is replete with references to the ‘genuine affection’ in which slave and 
master held each other. Although ‘the element of force in evoking accommodative 
behavior from Negroes must never be lost sight of’ (5, p. 253), the principles of post- 
reconstruction caste organization demand that Negroes ritually deny their hostility 
toward whites. 

One of the cardinal rules of the post-reconstruction socio-economic order is that 
no Negro may exhibit hostility toward a white person. Furthermore, a Negro must 
always be ‘respectful’ toward a white person, and there are explicitly formulated 
techniques (rituals) that must be employed to ‘show’ this ‘respect’. Dollard writes: 


‘It struck me repeatedly that the deference of Negroes, in addition to being 
pleasant, has the function of allaying anxieties among white people. By being 
deferential the Negro proves, in addition, that he is not hostile. Whites are not 
satisfied if Negroes are cool, reserved, and self-possessed though polite; they must 
be more than polite; they must be actively obliging and submissive . . . Submission 
is necessary to the type of labor organization demanded by plantation slavery. At 
the same time as resistance is suppressed, dependent and submissive attitudes must 
inevitably be created. These attitudes in turn are socially transmitted and are visible 
in large numbers of Negroes today, especially those living still under plantation 
conditions’ (5, pp. 185-7, emphases supplied). 


These ritualized expressions of deference fall within two overall categories. The 
first is verbal. In addressing a white, a Negro must unfailingly use the terms ‘sir’, 
‘ma’am’, ‘Mr.’, “Mrs.’, ‘Miss’, and the like; terms such as ‘boss’, ‘master’, 
‘mistress’, and the like, may be substituted. In the compulsive and ritualized use 
of such terms, the individual is not only acknowledging his status and that of the 
person he is addressing, but, as in the military situation, such verbal usages preclude 
‘accidental’ slips of the tongue that might betray one’s true feelings. 

It is undoubtedly true that ‘. . . this deference is demanded and not merely 
independently given’ (5, p. 174), and that a Negro who refuses to use such forms is 
threatening the post-reconstruction power structure by ‘getting out of place’. But 
equally important is that, like almost all social usages, the modes of address in caste 
relationships are reciprocal and can be likened to kinship usages. As during slavery, 
post-reconstruction whites address Negroes as ‘boy’, ‘aunty’, ‘uncle’, ‘girl’, by their 
given names, or by titles designating achieved status, such as ‘Doctor’, ‘Professor’, 
and the like. Considerable variation is permitted. But paralleling the modes of 
address prescribed for Negroes is a reciprocity in the modes of address prescribed 
for whites, albeit a negative one. This is the ‘title taboo’ (19, p. 45), according to 
which a white person is enjoined from addressing a Negro as ‘Mr.’, ‘Miss’, or 
“Mrs.’. Terms of address, whether or not they are designations of kin relationships, 
are classificatory or role-designating, or both. In their mutual participation in a 
social (post-reconstruction) system dedicated to the accretion of economic, political, 
sexual, and prestigeful benefits to the white caste, both whites and Negroes repeti- 
tively classify each other with respect to status and acknowledge each other’s role 
within the system by, among other techniques, reciprocal and ritual modes of 
address. On the part of the Negroes, as indicated above, these ritual modes also 
serve as a denial of hostility. The reciprocal denial on the part of the whites will be 
discussed below. 


The second category of ritual behavior is physical, and covers a wide range. 
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A Negro may not sit when talking to a standing white person, and he must generally 
doff his hat when talking to a white, especially a white woman (4, pp. 22-4, 402). 
(Is doffing the hat required so that the individual may be recognized as one who is 
‘known’ to be ‘friendly’? Note, for example, the general American stereotype of the 
criminal who pulls his hat down over his face.) Negroes invariably must wait until 
all whites present have been served; compulsive humor, playing the role of the fool, 
and the like, are generally required of poorer Negroes, especially tenants (12, 
p. 103). Negroes must yield the right of way to whites while driving, and any 
accident resulting from failure to do so is branded as an aggressive act on the part 
of the Negro (5, pp. 288-9; 19, pp. 49-50). Negroes may never shake hands with 
whites and may not, ideally, enter a white’s home by the front door. 

Many of these ritual requirements contain their own reciprocities, as in the 
taboo on hand-shaking or on dining together. Were these not true reciprocities, the 
rules might read: a Negro may not extend a hand in greeting to a white but a white 
may extend a hand in greeting to a Negro. Reciprocal to the automatic and often 
ritualized restrictions placed on the Negro’s physical movements are those placed 
on the white. Ideally, whites do not cross the bounds setting off Negro neighbor- 
hoods (5, pp. 352-4; 19, p. 119); when this barrier, whose avoidance is prescribed, 
is violated, it is for either aggressive or illicit sexual purposes. 

In relating ritualized behavior as denials of hostility to the structure and goals 
of the post-reconstruction caste system, it is necessary to determine the reciprocities 
in ideology as well as in behavioral forms. Reciprocities in behavior have been 
pointed to. Equally important, however, is that just as the post-reconstruction 
socio-economic order demands that Negroes deny their hostility to whites, it 
demands that whites deny their hostility to Negroes. If the plantation system is the 
keystone of this socio-economic order, the planter is the mainstay of the plantation. 
It is in his person as well as in his status that authority, caste supremacy, tradition, 
and prestige are vested; it is he who derives the principal benefits of the social 
structure. Generally outnumbered by the Negroes, he is a ringmaster who must 
trust those who can and have reason to destroy him; but, to survive, he must evoke 
some semblance of trust in those whom he maintains in social and economic sub- 
servience. Thus, the planter repeatedly makes reference to his ‘love’ for ‘his 
Negroes’, to the many actual events in which sorely needed help was extended to 
‘his Negroes’, and to the intimacy and warmth of Negro-white relationships in the 
post-reconstruction South as contrasted with the impersonal relationships of the 
stereotyped ‘North’ (5, pp. 386-9; 19, pp. 25-8; 21, pp. 31-5, 91-2). He must deny 
his hostility and proclaim his more positive feelings at the same time as he cheats his 
cash and share tenants and at the same time as he denies the Negro the right to vote, 
to protect his women, and to equal treatment in court. Were he not to deny his own 
hostility, the denials of rights and privileges to the Negro would lead to a set of 
forces that would destroy the planter. Like the commissioned officer, the planter 
demands of his status inferior that he say, ‘I don’t hate you’, in ritual fashion; and,. 
like the commissioned officer, the planter must reciprocate if he and the system are 
to survive. 

We observed that the structurally provided displacement of warfare narrows the 
social distance between strata in the military and removes the necessity for ritual- 
ized behavior. The structurally provided displacements in the caste situation, 
such as aggression among Negroes, do not yield the same result with respect to 
ritualized behavior. But there are variations in ritual behavior which can be seen 
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to co-vary with differences in degree of social distance within the caste structure 
itself. 

A Negro man must be even more ‘respectful’ toward white women than toward 
white men. This, of course, is directly related to the blanket taboo on sexual rela- 
tionships between Negro men and white women. In overall terms, the social dis- 
tance between these two groups is even greater than that between Negro men and 
white men. Thus, the prescription of ritualized behavior on the part of Negro men 
toward white women is even more rigidly enforced than between the males of both 
races, ‘Negro men are careful not to look or act offensively in the presence of a 
white woman, and in general attempt to minimize contacts with them in order to 
avoid the too-ready suspicion of the white men’ (5, p. 165). There can be little doubt 
that the absolutism of this social distance is due not only to the male whites’ 
*. . . almost obsessional fear that the white women will be violated by Negro men 
and that Negro men desire sexual intercourse with white women’ (21, p. 97), but 
also to the intense sexual fantasies which many white women have about Negro 
men and of which most white men are surely (unconsciously) aware (5, pp. 169-70). 
It is this perceived threat to the social structure from the strivings of both statuses 
which necessitates such rigidity in this parameter of post-reconstruction caste 
relationships. 

That relationships between the castes and between the sexes of both castes 
co-vary with degrees of social distance, rather than with caste designation alone, can 
be seen in the rule that ritualized behavior is rarely demanded of Negro women. 
This was stated succinctly by a Cottonville Negro woman who said, ‘ “There ain’t 
but two persons free to do as they please and that’s the white man and the colored 
woman” ’ (19, p. 192). There appear to be several reasons for this. First, the availa- 
bility of Negro women to white men as sexual objects greatly decreases the social 
distance between the two. Furthermore, while they cannot marry, there can be little 
doubt that there is a considerable amount of generalization from the opposite sex in 
one racial group to the opposite sex in the other. Secondly, Negro women are often 
agents of socialization to whites. While there is probably an intimate relationship 
between this and the frequency of sexual relationships between white men and 
Negro women, this factor alone is sufficient to narrow considerably the social dis- 
tance between Negro women and whites and, hence, decrease the structural neces- 
sity for ritualized relationships between these members of the two strata. If it is 
indeed true that ritualized behavior between strata is a symbolic denial of aggres- 
sion, ‘it is worth noting as a general point that within the caste situation Negro 
women can be somewhat more expressive of their resentment than can Negro 
men. . . Much more antagonism is tolerated from the women; they can do and say 
things which would bring a severe penalty had they been men’ (5, p. 289). Correla- 
—— ‘women fear lynching for their men, but not for themselves’ (19, 
p. 195). 

A final variation in caste relationships can be observed in those areas marked by 
the period of industrialization. While this socio-cultural stage is most characteristic 
of the American North, certain parts of the South and West can also be included. 
In the industrial order, ritualized behavior of Negroes towards whites has largely 
been eliminated from the caste structure. ‘Members of the two groups treat each 
other as individuals and react in terms of occupational roles, individual personality 
— SS and cultural attributes rather than in terms of race’ 

» p- 117). 
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The most outstanding phenomenon of industrialization is a social structure in 
which, at least theoretically, Negroes and whites may compete for the same jobs at 
the same salaries with which to purchase the same prestige symbols. Such a process, 
by itself, works to narrow the social distance between Negroes and whites. Another 
singular occurrence has been the increase in non-segregated education. Education 
is one of the primary instruments of social mobility in American society and its 
greater accessibility to Negroes, to say nothing of the unsegregated school-play 
situation, is a second crucial process that has immeasurably narrowed the social 
distance between the two strata. As Bogardus points out, ‘People normally feel 
nearer to other people of similar cultural backgrounds [and, we might add, achieve- 
ments] than to other people of dissimilar culture’ (3, p. 62). 

Industrialization, of course, refers to more than a source of income. Just as the 
plantation is a total socio-cultural system located in ecological space so is indus- 
trialization a total system. When, for example, a factory is established in a post- 
reconstruction rural setting, much the same social relationships obtain between 
Negroes and whites as on the plantation itself (21, pp. 73-87). 

It would appear that the degree of social distance is the determinant 6f the ritual 
behavior of Negroes in their conduct toward whites. Regardless of the successes 
which individual Negroes achieve, even in an industrialized setting, the social struc- 
ture still defines Negro-white interaction in terms of caste differentiation. In the 
urban areas of the North, for example, where one rarely observes ritual behavior in 
Negroes toward whites, it is to be doubted strongly whether the hostility of Negroes 
toward whites is terribly different in intensity from that felt by southern Negroes 
toward whites. Nor is it to be assumed that the social structure of industrialized 
urban areas is weakening in its caste differentiation. What has in actuality changed 
is the social distance. 

Where urbanization and industrialization occur there is not only a weakening of 
the social controls of primary group relationships, but the economic structure of such 
a socio-cultural system no longer depends for its survival on a completely subservient 
source of cheap labor which must deny its hostility (4, pp. 55, 397, 422-82). That 
social distance—and, hence, ritualized behavior—pivots on the ‘needs’ of the 
economic structure of the post-reconstruction plantation system can be seen in 
somewhat sharper perspective in the context of class relationships within the white 
caste. ‘. . . The behavior of lower-class whites to upper-class whites is frequently 
very similar to the deferential behavior of Negroes to whites’ (4, p. 50). “When 
{a white] enters a planter-tenant relation . . . where almost all tenants are colored, 
he must behave virtually as a colored tenant would, and must accept the same 
treatment’ (4, p. 403). 


VI 


In conclusion, the attempt has been made to explore the relationships between 
ritualized behavior, as a social symbolism, and the social-structural imperatives of 
Western military (American army) organization and American caste structure. An 
analysis of each of these institutions indicates that ritualized behavior, as a symbolic 
denial of aggression between strata, emerges as a reciprocity in response to the 
degree of social distance between these strata rather than in response to the mere 
presence of stratification itself. Whether the results of the explorations of this paper 
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can be applied to such diverse phenomena as avoidance relationship in preliterate 
societies or formalized ritualization of interpersonal relationships in other societies, 
such as Japan, can only be determined by subsequent research. 
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The Idea of Structure in Sociology 
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CONCEPTUAL FICTIONS 


D. B. FRY, in his article on experimental phonetics in the symposium of Studies 
in Communication (8) has a page of four photographs. One shows a number of 
phonetic symbols, which he calls the ‘linguistic store’. A second is a record of 
short-wave trains of nerve impulses, an indicator of ‘neurological activity’; the 
third an X-ray photograph of a head and neck ‘showing a good proportion of the 
mechanisms (of muscular activity) involved’; and the fourth is a sensitive visual 
analysis (spectogram) of the frequencies of sound wave set up by a particular 
speech sequence. 

All four are accounts of what we are accustomed to treat as a simple event: 
speaking. No account could be rendered in the way used for any of the others. 
There are, of course, correlations that might be established, and Fry’s article is 
devoted to these, but there are incompatibilities of terminology and syntax, so to 
speak, which defy translation. Each ‘makes sense’, but the sense which each makes 
is untranslatable into the sense of any other account. Any attempt to discuss all 
four phases in the same terms must in fact be a fifth account, a way of represent- 
ing the experiential reality of speaking which engages other bits of that reality 
than those used previously in order to form a new explanatory model. The ana- 
logical scheme suggested by servo-mechanisms is one such model, of course. The 
utility of the scheme may be somewhat increased if the part of reality one attends 
to is restricted to quantified bits of ‘information’, disturbance, or deflection from 
the norm which appear as end-results of stimulated activity in any isolable phase 
of the total business of speaking (i.e. if one makes use of the abstracting devices 
suggested by information theory). 

The imagery of scientific and technical reasoning has become so profuse, so 
obtrusive, that even laymen are reasonably aware of its limitations and of its 
internal contradictions. We know that it is merely for the sake of convenience 
that we may speak of electricity, for example, or wireless waves. But in so doing, 
in noting also the one-time utility and the eventual inadequacy of concepts such 
as ether and phlogiston, we are also accustomed to set them apart in ‘scientific 
thought’ as heuristic devices peculiar to the effort of accumulating knowledge of 
nature and of increasing existing methods of controlling and manipulating it. 

Nevertheless, there is a strong philosophical tradition, noted particularly by. 
Bentham (see Ogden, 12.) and Vaihinger (15) and currently revived and embellished 
in much of the work of linguistic analysts, which suggests that the purposive ac- 
tivity of thought operates with universal application by means of fictions of varying 

uacy—that this, in fact, is the only feasible way of finding our way about 

the world, of dealing with reality in a practical, manipulative, rewarding sense. 

Of course, the practicality of such procedures depends on the ability to translate 

fictional models back into action and experience, and the distance which separates 

theory from practice in so many disciplines—even such pre-eminently practical 
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disciplines as engineering and economics—s itself an indication of the distortion 
that processes of thought put, progressively and cumulatively, on our direct 
observation of things and events. 

For the social sciences, indeed, the question of what construction we put on 
the world is of crucial importance. This is not only because of their anthropo- 
logical character, but because they begin and end with common human experience 
—they exist to explore and extend awareness and control of conduct, and not to 
enlarge the area of the external material world that human conduct may control. 
To a large extent, therefore, the social sciences do not begin to exist as scientific 
disciplines until they stand apart from accepted modes of considering conduct, 
and thereby are able to perceive the constructions that we put on the world around 
us. 

At the most primary level, psychologists have for generations been concerned 
with the contrast between what we see, hear, and feel, according to common 
speech and thought, and what is in fact ‘fed into’ our organs of perception. That 
things sometimes look different to different people, or can look different from 
what we know they are, or can even suggest things that they are not, is a fact of 
common experience. For the psychologist, the problem is immediately presented 
of how things look as they usually do. 

Leaving aside its epistemological aspects, which alone represent a major part 
of the European philosophical tradition, there is by now a very considerable body 
of psychological work and writing on this topic. Perhaps the greater part of the 
work has had two aims: to plot the limits of the capacity of the mind to formulate 
its environment and life-milieu into patterns; and secondly to discover mental 
and physiological activities that both contribute to the patterning process and are 
also concerned with other distinguishable activities—such as memory and recall, 
speech, concept-making. 


THE TRANSLATION OF EVENTS INTO SYNCHRONIC 
PATTERNS 


All this, in such very general terms, is familiar enough. There are corollaries 
that are of more specific relevance to the present thesis. First, the patterns them- 
selves are distinguished from a stream of events. Students of language are 
clearer about this, or at any rate more preoccupied with it, than psychologists. 
As Colin Cherry says, “The linguist speaks of phonemes, morphemes or words, 
when describing speech, though speech itself is a stream of sound; a stream with 
waves and ripples in it, but nevertheless a stream . . . not like an articulated chain 
of acoustic railway trucks’ (5). Out of one simple stream of sound the listener and 
the speaker not only distinguish a series of quite specific signs but relate them and 
group them into phrases, sentences, paragraphs, which themselves possess a sig- 
nificance over and above that of their constituent word signs. 

Secondly, we operate not one simple translation system by which we convert 
streams of events into patterns which enable us to deal synchronically with their 
components, but a hierarchy of structuring devices. Again, this appears most 
clearly from the schematic treatment we are accustomed to give to spoken language 
when rendering it according to literary and journalistic usage. Not only do we 
isolate one band of the stream of perceived events—speech—and convert it into 
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quanta—‘words’—which we then can treat as signs, but without any conscious 
effort we trim off from the quanta a great deal of actually experienced phenomena, 
supply data which we do not experience, and blandly accept the result as ‘a verbatim 
report’. 

The treatment given to sense-data at this level is clearly normative. A demon- 
stration of this in the field of psychology is the experiment of Heider and Simmell 
(9), in which a film of three geometrical figures was shown to audiences who, in 
reporting it, interpreted the picture in terms of actions of animated beings, usually 

rsons. ‘Meaning’ was given to the events by importing motive and interaction 
between the figures. Similar importations of significance occurred when the film 
was shown in reverse. Furthermore, the same anthropomorphic description was 
given by audiences when they were asked simply to describe the film as when they 
were asked to interpret the events as the movements of people. In both cases, we 
are dealing with two stages of construction. When we converse, we are not obliged 
to translate spoken usage into written usage, and, in watching the Heider and 
Simmel film, the audiences were presumably not obliged to render the movements 
of a circle and two triangles into the movements of three persons in and out of 
a house, (any more than one is obliged in listening to Beethoven’s C minor sym- 
phony to think of fate knocking at the door or of elephants dancing). But in writing 
about both sequences of events, i.e. in making further use of one’s experience, it 
helps considerably to cast that experience into patterns recognizable (usable) by 
a wider audience. In other words, the normative structuring is more pronounced, 
more explicit, more public. 

The third notable feature of our treatment of everyday experience is the 
elimination of its eventfulness. And it is this feature which, by being retained in 
the more technical elaboration of thought about the attributes of human behaviour, 
assumes primary importance. At the end of his critical examination of psycho- 
logical theories of perception, G. W. Allport (1) suggests that the inadequacies of 
all such theories are reducible for the most part to the distortions inevitable in 
the conversion of streams of events to timeless ‘structures’, including under this 
head scientific terms and generalizations. Full explanation demands that events 
be allowed for in the statement of ‘laws governing’ the material situation. ‘Events 
are necessary as a kind of “framework” within which dimensional or quantitative 
laws appear’ (p. 625). 

To do this, to take account of the events of which human conduct is composed, 
is really to depart from common-sense views, to desert the mental procedures which 
are part and parcel of our customary existence. 

The social sciences are perhaps at the precarious and ambiguous stage which 
lies in the remote past of the natural sciences, when attempts have to be made to 
generalize common, everyday experience. Sociology begins with the attempt to 
organize the insights about human conduct contained in everyday speech. And the 
language of common usage, of newspapers, business, sociable chat, and literature 
is very largely an instrument for communicating information about our own and 
other people’s conduct. This has two consequences. Sociology is encumbered with 
a large paraphernalia of ready-made terms—society, community, role, class, status, 
family, relationship, power, association—which are there in common language, 
at the beginning of any attempt to study behaviour, interposed between observer 
and object. This is fairly well known and appreciated if from nothing else than 
from the lamentable tendency of discussions to get bogged down in arguments or 
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misunderstanding about the meaning of words, and from the obligation laid upon 
every writer of a monograph to define his own usages. In the second place, and 
more seriously, the sociologist is himself part of any social occasion, of any 
sequence of actions and of any social milieu, which he observes. As a social agent, 
inside and outside his professional activities, he is committed to a system of inter- 
pretation of conduct identical in essentials with that used by all members of his 
society in their dealings with others. 

The most important feature of such interpretation is its ‘structuring’ of events 
in time into non-temporal patterns in a necessary mental process of orientation. 
This process of orientation is of immense practical utility; it amounts to the 
translation of the sequences of events and acts that make up the business of 
everyday living into terms that allow us to guide our thoughts of speech or 
actions according to wants and purposes. Living is a moment-to-moment affair, 
and the translation of conduct and events into non-temporal patterns provides 
us with a kind of chart for the guidance of next action; at any one moment, 
that is, we need to be concerned simultaneously and systematically with the 
events, persons, and other objects we think relevant to our own conduct at that 
moment. 

The idea of the present as perpetual re-enactment is a familiar metaphysical 
position, perhaps exploited most thoroughly by Whitehead, but given a wider 
currency in recent existentialist literature: ‘I have not created the world’, says a 
character in a novel by Simone de Beauvoir, “but I recreate it at every moment by 
my presence.’ The instantly recurrent creation of the world by one’s presence in 
it appears to be common philosophical ground for writers of the most diverse 
views. It would be difficult to find points of agreement between Russell and Bergson 
apart from this: 
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“When I first read Bergson’s statement that the mathematician conceives the 
world after the analogy of a cinematograph, I had never seen a cinematograph, 
f and my first visit to one was determined by the desire to verify Bergson’s statement, 
t which I found to be completely true, at least as far as I am concerned. When, in 
a picture palace, we see a man rolling downhill, or running away from the police, 
or falling into a river, or doing any of those things to which men in such places 
are addicted, we know that there is not really only one man moving, but a succes- 
sion of films, each with a different momentary man. The illusion of persistence 
arises only through the approach to continuity in the series of momentary men. 
Now what I wish to suggest is that in this respect the cinema is a better meta- 
physician than common sense, physics, or philosophy. The real man too, I believe, 
however the police may swear to his identity, is really a series of momentary men, 
each different one from the other’ (14). : 




















‘COMMON-USAGE SOCIOLOGY’ AND ITS EXPLOITATION 






In order, it seems, to ride above the streams of events of which our lives are 
made up, in order to act at all, we need to compose events into quanta, and to 
order those quanta into instantaneous, timeless ‘Gestalten’, using categories of a 
‘fictional’ kind with which we can quickly associate other structured events from 
the past, and so encounter effectively the situations in which we operate by ‘meeting 
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a friend’, ‘seeing the children off to school’, ‘reading’, ‘working’, ‘listening to the 
wireless’, ‘planning a holiday’, and so on. 

Now, all these phrases refer to institutional behaviour, and the assemblies of 
persons and their physical environment that are involved in each could be called 
institutions. The transition from common-usage ways of thought to sociological 
terms is direct. The comprehension, the effective model, which is sought is broader, 
more deliberate, more refined, perhaps, but the juxtaposition of observation 
and recollection in a timeless structure is the same, as are the limitations and 
unsolved problems. A revealing instance occurs in Pitt Rivers’s study of a Spanish 
pueblo (13). He devotes a chapter to nicknaming as a form of institutional be- 
haviour and relates it, as a mild expression of universal and therefore anonymous 
hostility towards pretentious, scandalous, or other deviant behaviour, to the insti- 
tution of the Vito, a Spanish version of the ‘rough music’ with which villagers in 
southern England used to punish improprieties. The last Vito in the pueblo occurred 
in 1932; nicknaming was still universally current in 1950. There is, of course, 
nothing that could possibly be called wrong in such juxtaposition; it does in fact 
help us to ‘understand’ nicknaming in a quite definite and usual sense. But how 
it comes about that nicknaming is still practised and the Vito is dead cannot be 
explained in such terms, nor why institutions change, die, or appear. The refined 
anthropological guide to actions in the pueblo shares the same fundamental defect 
as the common-usage structures of which it is built. But it is the same kind of 
juxtaposition that links, in Britain, wearing drain-pipe trousers with creating dis- 
turbances in dance-halls, or smoking a pipe with being a solid citizen, or keeping 
a trim front garden with conservatism in politics. Building consistencies in this 
way, progressing towards an eventual ‘cultural synthesis’, is only possible as an 
extension of the outer framework of the common-usage sociology we all use. 

As social beings we each operate with our own sociology based on our view 
of the ‘state of the system at a given moment’. And it is possible to build, out of 
such structural interpretations of activity, systematic arrays of terms and categories 
which take such ‘common-usage’ sociology to a distinctly uncommon pitch of 
refinement and comprehensiveness. 

S. F. Nadel in his Foundations of Social Anthropology (11) has provided a state- 
ment of the way in which the social anthropologist treats his own experience which 
demonstrates clearly, and fairly comprehensively, the academic exploitations of 
what I have termed ‘common-usage’ sociology. He begins (p. 75) by announcing 
that ‘anthropological observation and description deat with standardized, task- 
like patterns of behaviour’, which run their course in time. The ‘basic isolates’, 
the units which are both observable as given, unalterable facts and capable of 
being arranged, shuffied, and reorganized in ways ‘more systematic than the 
ambiguous and fictitious [sic] ordering inherent in naive observation’ are not, or 
should not be, particulars with indeterminate relationships to the total society or 
culture, but should be ‘elements whose nature is also that of the universe they 
build up’. This basic isolate is the ‘behaviour cycle’, a standardized pattern of 
behaviour rendered unitary and relatively self-contained by its task-like nature 
and its direction towards a single aim. And he cites (p. 76) the examples of ‘a 
mother teaching her child, farmers working on the land, the performances of a 
sacrifice, a dance or court session’ as typical of such units of observation. 

The characteristic monadism of modern social anthropology has already, it 
will be noticed, settled the kind of construction that will arise from ‘the systematic 
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ordering’ of the elements, the nature of which reflects the social order they occur 
in. But proceeding, Nadel distinguishes two aspects of the episodes of observed 
conduct that constitute anthropological data—human beings and what they do. 

‘When starting from “action” we can operate with two criteria—the criterion of 
means-to-end relations between behaviour patterns and the criterion of similarity 
or difference in their aim contents . . . one establishing complexes of behaviour of 
an instrumental or pragmatic nature, the other, Jogical classes of behaviour. 

‘When starting from the individuals involved in any action pattern we are 
again led towards a two-fold nexus, of a somewhat different kind. One nexus con- 
cerned the identical individuals who appear in different action patterns; the other, 
the sets of action patterns which regularly occur between particular individuals 
. . . The mother and child in our example are linked with one another by more 
than one action pattern; equally, the same set of action patterns will be visible 
between many, perhaps all, mothers and children in the society. Each set defines 
an individual or personal relationship, while for their totality we devise the 
further shorthand of a social relationship; in this case, of the mother-child rela- 
tionship in such-and-such a society. Again, both mother and child are also linked, 
by other action patterns, with other individuals. The mother-child relationship 
operates within the family, the household, the local community, ultimately the 
political group, each of which names refers to a human aggregate where both mother 
and child have their appointed “position”. The mother-child relationship, finally, 
which may be summarily described as one of care, protection and authority, fits 
in with other relationships similarly resting on the dependence of one individual 
upon another, and can accordingly be classed with them. Each individual relation- 
ship, then, falls into wider and wider categories both as regards the physical locus 
(the human aggregate) in which it operates, and the logical classification to which 
it yields.’ 

Observed conduct has been reduced to a static representation of synchronic 
patterns. And these patterns accord precisely with the more limited patterns which 
individual members of the observed community have learned and which they use— 
in an implicit, but quite systematic way—to guide their own conduct; of course 
the two systems are in accord, since one is an extension of the other. But it will 
also have been noticed that there is a progression towards clarity and definitive 
classification as one moves from ‘observable units’ organized in the ‘ambiguous 
and fictitious ordering inherent in naive observation’ through the ‘mother and 
child’ who are linked with one another by more than one action pattern to ‘the 
mother-child relationship’ which can be adequately described in three words, and 
relationships which can be indicated adequately by one word—‘dependence’. I am 
not trying to fly in the face of the obvious fact that in any classificatory system 
there is gradual attenuation of attributes as one proceeds from the individual 
specimen to the universal. The point here is that the progress from the complex 


unit to the precise generality is the same as that of the personal social structure— 
the action system—which the individual uses. 


THE FUNCTION OF STRUCTURAL CONCEPTS IN CONDUCT 


__ It is therefore not surprising to find that there is an accumulation of evidence 
in the recent literature of social anthropology pointing to the heuristic character 
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of the structures built up by anthropologists from the personal action systems of 
their informants. Lineages, which have been taken to be the most fundamental 
of all such structures, have been demonstrated in many cases to exist as ways of 
ordering aspects of conduct and acquaintanceship in ways which can be manipu- 
lated by the individual. Evans-Pritchard has described the introduction of fictional 
elements into Nuer lineages so that individuals and groups may derive enhanced 
benefits; much of the account is concerned with the way in which closeness and 
distance, and codes of conduct assigned to various relationships, may be altered, 
abrogated, or distorted in the private interest of individuals or households. 

A lineage, according to this view, is a frame of reference used by the individual 
in support of claims. Specific relationships, and the actions they are supposed to 
endorse or inhibit, which are relevant to the gaining of specific ends, are brought 
to the threshold of interaction as they are required. For the individual, relation- 
ships with blood relations are the embodiments of normative elements recalled 
by him when faced with situations containing problems for conduct, and invoked 
often as sanctions (see Fortes, 7). 

Apart from anthropologists, other social scientists have undertaken the 
theoretical reorientation of classical sociological procedure so as to give some 
acknowledgment to the personal action systems from which it stems. The most 
important development so far has been in the peripheral area of the systems; 
categories and groups which have hitherto been treated in cultural or structural 
terms as though they were features of social topography have been recast as images 
or concepts of heuristic force for the individual agent. Reference group theory 
postulates the existence of ideas about categories and groups of people distin- 
guished and collected together in the mind because of the imitable or cautionary 
conduct which they exhibit in certain situations; the presence of these notions 
allows one to pursue ends with the sanction of norms other than those given in 
the situation or manifest in the behaviour of others who may be present (see 
Burns, 4). Thus, one finds people guiding their actions in one milieu by reference 
to the behaviour characteristic of people located outside it in an effort to dissociate 
themselves from their present situation. ‘An Army private bucking for promotion 
may only in a narrow and theoretically superficial sense be regarded as engaging 
in behaviour different from that of an immigrant assimilating the values of a 
native group, or of a lower-middle-class individual conforming to his conceptions 
of upper-middle-class patterns of behaviour, or of a boy in a slum area orienting 
himself to the values of a settlement-house-worker rather than the values of the 
street-corner gang . . . or of an eighteenth-century French aristocrat aligning 
himself with a revolutionary group of the time’ (10). 

Eisenstadt (6) has suggested that reference to groups peripheral to the indi- 
vidual’s action system occurs in the main when situations confront the individual 
with a choice of inconsistent roles, or when new demands are made on him. 
Elizabeth Bott (3) has found that common-usage definitions of social class vary 
both with the immediate situation confronting people and the specific purposes 
they have in mind. A finding of similar tendency appears from the study made by 
Young and Wilmott (17) of the social grading of occupations by ‘normal’ and 
‘deviant’ working-class men in East London. Neither group provided a rank-order 
equivalent to that composed on the basis of a large-scale inquiry into the social 
grading of occupations and ‘the deviants grade occupations according to their 
“social contribution”, that is to say, according to their usefulness to society. 
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Manual workers are on the whole ranked above non-manual.’ The purpose behind 
such deviant ranking is obvious to the ‘normal’ person, who would rank occu- 
pations in accordance with the order arrived at by the large-scale inquiry. For the 
student, such obvious manipulation of the order of occupational status may serve 
to suggest the less obvious manipulative purposes latent in the order provided by 
the large-scale inquiry among ‘ordinary’ people. 

The existence of personal social structures, as systems of reference for action, 
does not mean that they are utterly independent of each other. Most of the utility 
of such systems lies in the extent to which they concur with others; their personal 
quality lies in the use individuals make of them. Thus conduct on any occasion 
may be relatively successful or unsuccessful according to the way in which one 
has acted out friendly, good behaviour, or hostile, bad behaviour; or apt, interest- 
ing, imitable, or desirable behaviour, or the reverse. In such instances relative 
success or failure can only be marked if there is consensus between the partici- 
pants—i.e. if their systems of reference are congruent. Similarly, deviant behaviour, 
or delinquency, only achieves its end when the agent and the audience or victim 
share views about the world of conduct and the meanings attached to each action. 
The presumption is that all the East Londoners interviewed by Young and Wilmott 
were quite well aware of the normal ranking given to occupations. 

Such congruency is the product of the whole process of socialization, of 
growing to maturity as a full member of society. But because of the perpetual 
manipulation of the system of reference in the interests of individual means-end 
pursuits, the congruencies are perpetually being proved wrong, and our systems 
of reference are in a state of constant revision. 

We are not here concerned with whether or not the representation of our 
behaviour and that of others as a quasi-geometrical, or topological, system is 
‘rational’ or ‘consistent’. It is not the pragmatic value to individuals and society 
of such mental ‘processing’ of experience that is being questioned, but its suffi- 
ciency for sociology, for the concerted attempt to understand and explain social 
behaviour. In the context of everyday usage it is normal, and therefore ‘reasonable’. 
It is in accordance with such synchronic patterns that the complicated structure 
of institutions, which we think of sometimes as maintaining, sometimes as express- 
ing, society, is worked out. Non-temporal as such patterns are, they are constantly 
being altered, renewed, constructed, or scrapped, in order to eliminate discrepan- 
cies between them and events, between the larger, more enduring edifices—the 
law, political institutions, ceremonial observances, social and economic organiza- 
tions—and the smaller, makeshift apparatus with which the individual governs 
his own proceedings. In this way, the practical utility of common-usage sociology 
can be maintained, although each individual member of our society is at all times 
aware of discrepancies not made good, of lags between this or that conceptual 
pattern and the behavioural data it is held to represent. 

Our map of the social milieux in which we live is contantly being revised. In 
general the area most immediately adjacent to ourselves, comprising our work, 
the array of people and organizations with which we regularly undertake con- 
tractual exchanges, is the most up to date; our pictures of more distant points 
to which we refer only rarely for occasional actions—political affinities, distant 
relatives, the law, all ‘reference groups’, and so forth, change much less frequently, 
more abruptly. Change near to us occurs continually, almost without our being 
aware of it; it is extremely difficult to ‘think back’ to what our relationships were 
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with our children, our colleagues, and our friends a year ago. Change at a distance 
occurs discontinuously and abruptly—we find things have changed. 


THE OPERATION OF PERSONAL SYSTEMS OF 
SOCIAL REFERENCE 


The personal system of reference is a manner of organizing our ideas about 
other people (as about signs and things) for dealing with them effectively—‘for 
finding’, as Vaihinger says, ‘our way about more easily in this world’ (15, p. 15). 
The analogy has its dangers, but the constant re-creation of an image on a radar 
screen and its use as a guide to navigation and action may stand for what is meant 
here. One may also use the analogy to draw out certain additional facts: first, that 
the activated field of the action system at any one moment is limited—is only a 
very small section of the whole available system; secondly, the action system, and 
the part of it activated at any moment, is private to the individual—it may overlap 
with others, but there is always between the centres some distance which has 
significance for personal action; thirdly, the centre of the ‘screen’—that which 
relates to the self—is obscure, useless, and unnecessary.! 

With this image in mind, and disclaiming the account as a prospectus for in- 
vestors, it might be useful to sketch the features of the personal action system as 
they seem to present themselves in experience. In general, our ideas about other 
people are far more coherently organized than are ideas about ourselves. We can, 
and constantly do, allocate the actions of others to categories of ethics, general 
aptitude, and social standing; and go on to assign the performers to social cate- 
gories of attractive or unattractive, bright or dull, higher social standing or lower. 
The self is not treated quite in this way; we rate our own actions, but commonly 
accordingly to criteria of success or failure in a particular performance; we are 
not often concerned to evaluate our actions, morally, intellectually, or sociologic- 
ally, nor to allocate ourselves to this or that category of persons. When we do use 
the alien criteria upon our own conduct, it is in a direct attempt to improve the 
utility of our own action system, to heighten its sophistication, and thus to improve 
our ability to guide our conduct in the future. 

Further, the categories we use for others are arranged in a perspective of dis- 
tance. We are more concerned with the niceness or nastiness of the actions of 
persons close to us, in our family or work, than we are with the intellectual capacity 
they display, or their social rating. And the reverse applies to people at the farthest 
remove of personal acquaintance; in dealing with a complete stranger, the first 
questions that arise in our mind about him are concerned with his social location 
—the kind of person he is, and particularly with his standing: with the rating from 
others which conduct such as this has earned or is appropriate to. In the middle 
range, between close acquaintances and all-but strangers, the dominant category 
is aptitude—ability to interest others by demeanour, conversation, by some display 
of skills or qualities which we, in common with others, esteem highly. Whether 
a person we know is ‘interesting’ or not relates to whether he possesses abilities 
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which we either want to cultivate or which we want to keep in touch with—even 
because knowledge about them may confer some secondary ability on us. 

Throughout the perspective of these categories—which extends beyond the 
‘sociological’—conduct and persons are arranged according to polarities: friendly 
or hostile. While these polarities exist throughout the whole array of perceived and 
recalled conduct, they are most important when they apply to close acquaintances. 
Nice behaviour in our immediate circle is comforting, nasty behaviour disturbing, 
but the comfort and disturbance are immensely intensified when such behaviour is 
directed towards ourselves. Indeed, the less intense feelings aroused by good and 
bad conduct directed to others are engendered by the implication of similar conduct 
being possibly directed towards us some time. Apprehensions about such contin- 
gencies make us preoccupied with attempts to reconcile other people’s action 
systems with our own through gossip and discussion; they tend to put limits on 
the number of people from the interesting many with whom we seek closer ac- 
quaintanceship; they tend also to make us circumspect, withdrawing from people 
so that not only are the chances of encountering hostility fewer, but also the dis- 
play of nasty conduct can be treated in a way less damaging to ourselves; because 
it is then less dangerous, bad behaviour can be classified as merely stupid or 
unthinking or irresponsible. At a further remove, an action which it is not feasible 
to regard as ‘interesting’ or not—i.e. it does not exhibit skills or abilities that we 
want to imitate or otherwise make use of in situations of the kind that confront 
us—such an action is, so to speak, depersonalized, is merely identified as typifying 
a whole group or category of persons, or typifying a whole range of conduct in a 
particular set of conditions. Distance lends homogeneity to the view. But not 
complete detachment. For a particular category of conduct or of persons may be 
regarded as having special potency as models (‘reference groups’) for a course of 
conduct of special importance to us either because we are entering novel situations 
to which our previous range of sophisticated conduct is not very appropriate, or 
because we wish to introduce novelty into our conduct in situations similar to 
past ones in which we have not achieved the degree of success we desired. 

The conclusion is, then, that there is a fruitful line of development in social 
science apart from the elaboration into a grammar of standard usage (itself well 
worth while, and of immense practical significance) of the common-usage sociology 
which is the normal equipment of adult members of a society. (Gregory Bateson (2) 
speaks of one phase of sociological analysis as that which would be possible to 
a sophisticated member of the tribe he was studying.) This line has already, as 
we have suggested, been opened up in a tentative way by psychologists like G. W. 
Allport, social anthropologists like Evans-Pritchard, Fortes, and Leach, and by 
social psychologists and sociologists like Sherif, Newcomb, and Merton. It applies 
to the study of conduct the positive criticism of language and thought which has 
activated philosophical and literary studies over the past few decades. 

The position may be briefly summarized: in devoting itself to the description, 
comparison, and analysis of institutions and relationships, sociology extends the 
constructions which the individual normally puts on the events in his experience. 
These constructions of common usage not only share the fictional character of all 
interpretations of the world as experienced, but have a special quality in that they 
originate in the perpetual need to guide conduct here and now. This leads to 
difficulty in arriving at enduring explanations of social behaviour, since the notions 
available are those appropriate to the heuristic, evanescent, and personal systems 
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of reference employed by individuals, and which they are always revising as need 
arises. Nor is there any accounting for novelty or change when eventfulness itself 
has been elided. 

Even those physical and institutional features of the social environment sup- 
ported by the widest consensus—different ethnic groups, different religious obser- 
vances, different technologies and standards of welfare, the existence of towns and 
villages, slums and suburbs, different occupations, different sexes, different lan- 
guages, adults and children—all these amount to an agreed social topography. 
There is, on the other hand, the stream of events and acts which constitute the 
conduct of individuals and which take place in this topographical setting. This 
setting is used, explored, navigated, even modified, by individuals in a purposeful 
way, and the meaningful reference given to features of the social landscape around 
them varies from time to time and from person to person. 

The necessary and proper concern of the sociologist with the more general 
has led to the expansion of the peripheries of personal systems of interpretation 
current in a society; concreteness is imported into the vaguer orientations of the 
individual, like social class or lineage structure, and fictional bits of landscape like 
social norms and ideal types are created. 

There is a detectable shift of attention among some social scientists from the 
further elaboration of social interpretations in common usage to the study of such 
interpretation itself and the uses to which it is put. This shift suggests possibilities 
for the development of the study of social conduct in diachronic terms. 
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The Contiguity Principle in 


the Structure of Interpersonal Relations’ 
URIEL G. FOA 








EMPIRICAL Studies of relations in small groups are being made in increasing 
number, and evidence accumulates that such interpersonal variables as attraction, 
acceptance, similarity of values, empathy, mutual satisfaction, and the like are 
related to each other. This growing empirical knowledge about the fabric of smali 
groups raises the problem of ordering the various threads into a pattern capable of 
explaining, in a parsimonious and meaningful manner, the interdependences dis- 
covered. In short, we are confronted here with a problem of structure somewhat 
similar to the one posed by the discovery of interdependence among tests of 
mental abilities. In this last area, valiant attempts have been made to understand 
and order the series of positive correlation obtained among different tests. Time 
might be ripe for the beginning of a parallel endeavour in the field of interpersonal 
relations. 

F. H. Allport (1, pp. 629 et passim) has suggested that, in the construction of 
a behavioural model, one should spell out the structural pattern of contacts among 
the component elements. That is, one should concern himself, first, with the 
problem of what is contiguous to what; once the contiguity pattern has been 
clarified, it might be possible to formulate hypotheses about the relationship. In 
physics the principle that ‘things can act only on neighbouring things, or through 
a chain of things in contact’ has played a leading part and ‘no modern theory of 
interaction is thinkable which violates this principle’ (2, p. 231). The contiguity of 
the physicist is, obviously, contiguity in physical space and, as such, it is not likely 
to contribute much to the construction of behavioural models, at the present state 
of our knowledge. The constructor of behavioural models should perhaps concern 
himself with conceptual, rather than spatial, contiguity. We might say that two 
observations are conceptually contiguous when some of the component elements 
of their design are alike. 

The idea that the observations included in a research design should be defined 
in terms of their component elements is not new, although its application to be- 
havioural research has been rather scanty so far. Fisher’s Design of Experiment (3) 
stems from this basic idea. Stephenson (12) suggested that the same principle 
should be used in the study of behaviour. 

This systematic approach to research planning has been recently developed by, 
Guttman (9), who has called it facet design. Facet design offers a way to introduce 
the concept of contiguity in the construction of behavioural models, thus pre- 
paring the ground for the unravelling of the structural pattern of contacts, which 
Allport advocates. Lewin’s field theory is basically inspired by this same idea 
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that changes in a given place depend on changes in its immediate neighbourhood. 
Yet Lewin did not provide a clear-cut description of the psychological dimensions 
in which the phenomena are assumed to take place. This is precisely what facet 
theory attempts to do. 

The determination of the facets that are relevant to a given class of phenomena 
involves of necessity a process of selection that is largely intuitive in nature. A 
model is always simpler than the original thing: the usefulness of the model stems 
precisely from its relative simplicity. The decision as to what should be included 
in the model and what should not depends on the intuition of the theorist. A 
helpful guide in this intuitive process is represented by what we may call the prin- 
ciple of logical independence of the facets. This principle says that the facets should 
be such that every combination of their elements describes a phenomenological 
category that is logically possible. Suppose, for example, that, for the description 
of certain phenomena, we choose two facets: sex (male/female) and motherhood/ 
non-motherhood. It is evident that the two facets are not logically independent 
since the combination male/motherhood is logically impossible. 

The fact that the facets of the model are logically independent does not con- 
stitute a guarantee that the appropriate facets have been selected. A more con- 
clusive indication of the adequacy of choice consists in finding a certain parallelism 
between the pattern of conceptual contiguity and the pattern of statistical depen- 
dence. If the facets of the model have some meaning at all, one might expect that 
parts of the model which are similar in facet composition shall be related among 
themselves; more than parts of differing composition. If it is found that parts of 
the model of quite dissimilar facet composition are related among themselves, the 
suspicion arises that such a relationship is due to some hidden facet that has not 
been included in the model. 

These considerations can be summarized in the principle of contiguity stating 
that: conceptual contiguity is a necessary condition for statistical dependence. 
After the principle of contiguity has been satisfied it may become worth while to 
probe deeper into the working of the model. 

The purpose of this paper is to describe the outlines of a facet model of the 
relationship between two persons and to test the application of the principle of 
contiguity to it. The population investigated consists of 490 factory workers and 
their respective 51 foremen. 


DESIGN AND THEORY OF OBSERVATIONS 


The instrument developed for the observation of the data has been described 
elsewhere (5). Briefly, it can be said to consist of two pictorial sets of eight situa- 
tions each. One set is concerned with the behaviour of the foreman and the other 
with the behaviour of the worker. Both sets of situations are submitted to both the 
foreman and the worker. For each situation they are instructed to choose, out 
of four given types of behaviour, the one which: 

1. Ought to occur in an ideal situation; 

2. Occurs most often in practice in their department. 
Further, each worker is requested to guess which alternatives will be chosen by his 
own foreman both at the ‘ought to be’ and at the actual level. Similarly each 
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foreman is requested to guess the most frequent (or modal) choice of his workers on 
both levels, normative and actual. 

In this way eight kinds of response are given to each situation. Each kind is 
characterized by four dichotomous facets as follows: 


1. The subject whose behaviour is being observed, the actor. The elements of 
this facet are two: the worker and the foreman. 

2. The subject who gave the response. We shall call this facet the observer, since 
this subject is assumed to report the behaviour as he observed it. The elements 
of this facet are also the worker and the foreman. 

. The subject from whose point of view the behaviour is being observed. This 
facet shall be called the alias. When the worker guesses the response of the 
foreman he assumes the alias of the foreman. Here too the facet has two 
elements: the worker and the foreman. 

. The level, the behaviour which ought to be according to the alias or the 
behaviour which is observed as happening in practice. The two elements of 
the level facet are, therefore, the normative and the actual. 


In conclusion, any kind of response is a profile over four elements taken 
one from each of the four dichotomous facets: the actor, the observer, the alias, 
and the level. For short we may call any kind of response thus defined a type of 
action. Any two types of action may differ among themselves in the elements of 
one or more facet. Two types of action will be called contiguous when they differ 
in the element of one facet only. Thus, any type of action has four contiguous 
types, which differ from it respectively in actor, observer, alias, or level. All this will 
become quite clear when we realize that we are dealing with a four-dimensional 
structure. Each dimension, or facet, is dichotomous. Any type of action is a 
point in the four-dimensional space and it has four contiguous points, one on 
each of the four dimensions. This four-dimensional space will be called the 
action space. The coordinates of a point in this space tell us who is doing the 
action, who is perceiving it, to whom the perception is ascribed, and whether it 
concerns a norm or an actual action. Thus the actor alone is not sufficient to define 
an action. The same action may be perceived differently by different persons, and 
the same perceiver may ascribe a different description to different people. An 
action acquires social significance only in so far as it is perceived and its percep- 
tion ascribed to somebody. Let us call this the postulate of the relativity of the 
action. This explains why four facets are needed in order to define an action. _ 

The operation of perceiving and ascribing a certain perception to the alias 
consists essentially in an act of categorization. That is: the action of a particular 
actor, as perceived by a given observer and ascribed by him to a given alias, 
is recognized as belonging to a given category of behaviour. The categories of 
behaviour constitute another space, which for convenience shall be called the 
behaviour space. A description of the categories of behaviour and of their com- 
ponent facets has been given in an earlier paper (4). It shall be assumed that 
categories of behaviour ase exhaustive and mutually exclusive. Therefore, any 
type of action is recognized as belonging to a given category of behaviour and 
to one category only. This operation of recognizing the behaviour category of 
a given type of action will be called the mapping of the action space into the 
behaviour space. 

It is suggested that whether a given action maps into a given category or into 
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another is not of much relevance per se. The meaning of the same action may be 
quite different according to whether it does or does not conform with the cor- 
responding norm, whether it is perceived in the same manner by different people, 
and so on. What really matters in the social situation is, therefore, whether two 
contiguous types of action do or do not map into the same category of behaviour. 
This will be called the postulate of the relativity of behaviour. The comparison of 


the respective mappings of contiguous types of actions suggests four kind of 
score, which will now be defined. 


Consonance. Let us consider two sets of responses to the test, which differ in /evel 
only. For example: the sets of eight responses of the worker relative to the norm 
and those relative to the actual behaviour of the foreman. The consonance score is 
defined as a number of times the response given for the actual level maps into the 
same category of behaviour as the corresponding response given for the normative 
level. Each consonance is specified by a given actor, a given observer, and a 
given alias. Since each of these three facets is dichotomous, there are eight con- 
sonances in the dyad. The maximum score is eight when each one of the eight 
responses at the actual level has the same mapping as the corresponding response 
at the ideal level. The minimum score is zero when actual and normative response 


never have the same mapping. The consonance score indicates to what extent 
actual behaviour and norm overlap. 


Assumed Similarity. The assumed-similarity score indicates the extent to which 
responses differing in alias only have the same mapping. It shows whether the 
observer ascribes to himself and to the other the same perception of a given be- 
haviour. Each assumed similarity is characterized by three facets: actor, observer, 


and level. There are eight assumed similarities in the dyad, and the scores range is 
the same as for consonances. 


Empathy. The empathy score is defined as the number of times responses differing 
in observer only have the same mapping. It indicates the extent to which the per- 
ception that one observer ascribes to the other coincides with the perception that 
the other ascribes to himself. The facets of empathy are: actor, alias, and level. 


Uniformity. The uniformity score is defined as the number of times responses 
differing in actor only have the same mapping. It shows to what extent the be- 
haviour of the two actors is similar for a particular observer and alias, and at a 
given level. The facets of uniformity are: observer, alias, and level. 


In conclusion: there are in the dyad eight variables of each kind; each variable 
is defined by a combination of the elements of three facets, while the fourth missing 
facet characterizes the particular kind of variables. Thus in consonance the level 
is missing; in assumed similarity the alias is missing; in empathy the observer; 
and in uniformity the actor. 

Two variables are said to be contiguous by a given facet (or facets) when they 
have the same element in this facet (or in these facets). For example: the consonance 
that the worker ascribes to himself with regard to the behaviour of the foreman 
and the assumed similarity of the worker for the actual behaviour of the foreman 
are contiguous by actor (the foreman) and by observer (the worker). The uniformity 
of norms that the worker ascribes to the foreman and the uniformity of behaviour 
that the foreman ascribes to himself are contiguous by alias (the foreman). 
Either the elements of the other facets are different or the facet is missing in this 
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particular kind of variable. Thus in the last example the element of the observer 
facet is the worker in the first uniformity and the foreman in the second uniformity. 
The element of the level facet is normative in the first uniformity and actual in 
the second uniformity. The actor facet, as we know, is missing in the uniformity 
variables. 

The contiguity principle suggests the following hypothesis: The /arger the 
number of contiguous facets between two variables, the higher their intercorrelation. 


PROCEDURE 


The contiguity hypothesis was tested in a population composed of 490 factory 
workers and their respective 51 foremen. The test of the foreman-worker relation- 
ship was administered to workers and foremen alike. For each dyad, composed 
of a worker and his foreman, the scores of consonance, assumed similarity, em- 
pathy, and uniformity were computed. Since there are 8 scores of each kind and 
4 kinds of score, a total of 32 scores was obtained for each dyad. 

The product-moment coefficient of correlation was computed for all the possible 
pairs of variables. In this way 496 coefficients were obtained. Some of these co- 
efficients are between two variables contiguous by two facets, i.e. having in common 
the elements of two particular facets; other coefficients refer to pairs of variables 
contiguous by one facet; and still others to pairs of variables having no elements in 
common, i.e. non-contiguous. Since each variable is characterized by three facets, 
it is evident that two variables can be contiguous by two facets at most. The fre- 
quency distribution of the correlation coefficients according to the contiguous 
facets is given in Table 1. The table shows that there are 24 correlation coefficients 
in which the two variables are contiguous by observer and actor. Similarly there 


TABLE 1 FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF 
CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS 
ACCORDING TO THE CONTIGUOUS 
FACETS OF THE VARIABLES 





Contiguous facets Frequency 





Observer and actor 
Observer and level 
Observer and alias 
Actor and level 
Actor and alias 
Level and alias 


Total two contiguous facets 
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are 24 pairs of variables being contiguous by any two other given facets. There 
are also 60 correlations between variables contiguous by one facet only. Finally 
there are 112 correlations between non-contiguous variables. Each one of the 
eleven rows of Table I defines a particular type of contiguity, each type being 
characterized by the facets that are contiguous in the variables, The average co- 
efficient between the variables of each type was computed. Also computed were the 
average coefficients for all the variables being contiguous by two, one, or no facets. 


RESULTS 


According to the contiguity hypothesis, it should be expected that the average 
correlation between variables that are contiguous by two facets will be higher than 
the average correlation between variables contiguous by one facet. This last average 
correlation, in turn, will be higher than the average correlation between non- 
contiguous variables. 

The results seem to sustain the hypothesis. The average correlation between 
variables contiguous by two facets is r = ‘23. The average correlation between 
variables contiguous by one facet is r = -10. The average correlation between non- 
contiguous variables is r =— -01. It appears, therefore, that the more similar the 
conceptual composition of the variables the higher, on the average, their statistical 
relationship. This does not mean, however, that all the four facets should have 
the same bearing on the statistical relationship. One may suggest, for example, that 
variables contiguous by observer may be more related than variables contiguous 
by alias. It may be possible to order the four facets according to the degree of 
statistical interdependence that they produce. The eleven average correlation co- 
efficients reported in Table 2 suggest that such a hierarchy exists in our data. 


TABLE 2 AVERAGE CORRELATIONS ACCORDING TO THE 
CONTIGUOUS FACETS OF THE CORRELATED VARIABLES 





Contiguous 
facets Observer Actor Level Alias None 





Observer - -42 36 28 -28 
Actor 42 - 15 09. 06 
Level 36 15 - “05 03 
Alias 28 09 05 ~ 02 
None 28 06 03 02 —O1 





Starting from the facet that contributes most to the relationship, the facets are 
ordered in the following way: observer, actor, level, alias. Let us first consider the 
correlation coefficients of the variables contiguous by one facet only. These co- 
efficients are found in the last column of the table. The coefficient for the observer 
is the highest. Actor, level, and alias then follow in order. The same order is main- 
tained by the coefficients of variables contiguous by two facets. Let us consider the 
coefficients of variables contiguous by the observer and by another facet. These 
are given in the first row of the table. The highest coefficient appears when con- 
tiguity is by observer and actor. Then the coefficients decrease as one moves from 
the actor, to the level and to the alias. Further, in all the other rows of the table the 
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coefficients decrease in size as one moves from the left to the right or from top to 
bottom. The only possible exception is that the coefficient for variables contigu- 
ous by the observer only is of the same size as the coefficient for variables contigu- 
ous by the observer and by the alias. This hierarchy of correlation coefficients has 
been predicted by Spearman (11) for a single-common-factor structure. Spearman 
has shown that the hierarchy is determined by the loadings of the variables on the 
common factor. More recently Guttman (10, pp. 316-18) has shown that Spear- 
man’s structure can be considered as a special case of the 6-simplex. 

According to the theory of Spearman, the correlation between two variables 
vanishes when the common factor is held constant. Indeed, the common factor 
represents all that the two variables have in common. In other words: the correla- 
tion between two variables is equal to the product of their correlations with the 
common factor. 

In our table the average correlation between two given types of variable is 
equal or nearly equal to the product of their correlations with the observer. The 
most striking example is the correlation between variables contiguous by actor and 
level, r = +15, This correlation is exactly the product of the correlation between 
variables contiguous by observer and actor times the correlation between variables 
contiguous by observer and level: -42 x -36 = 15. In the other cases the results 
are also fairly close to Spearman’s prediction. This suggests that our common 
factor is represented by the observer. 

In conclusion the results seem to indicate that: 


(a) Variables tend, on average, to correlate higher the more similar their facet 
composition. 

(b) Variables of different composition in all facets tend to be uncorrelated. 

(c) The four facets can be ordered according to their respective contribution 
to the size of the correlation coefficients. 

(d) The hierarchy of the facets is indicated by the size of their correlations with 
the observer. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSION 


Before an attempt is made to evaluate the results, a reminder about the purpose 
of the analysis may be appropriate. This purpose is to test the adequacy of the 
facet design rather than to evaluate the results from a substantive point of view. 
The analysis has attempted to provide an answer to two questions: (a) Are addi- 
tional facets needed in order to explain the relationship among variables? (b) Does 
the statistical structure correspond to the conceptual structure? Variables with 
no elements in common are, on the average, uncorrelated. Therefore, it seems, the 
variables do not have anything in common besides the four facets explicitly in- 
cluded in the design. There is no evidence that additional facets are necessary in 
order to explain the relationship among variables. 

The results also indicate that the statistical structure corresponds to the con- 
ceptual structure: the size of the correlation coefficient increases with the increase 
in the number of contiguous facets in the variables. Furthermore, the contribution 
of the elements of each facet to the correlation coefficient is determined by the 
size of the correlation between this particular facet and the observer facet. Thus, 
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if we know the correlation between two facets and the observer, we are able to 
predict the size of the correlation between these two facets. 

This way of explaining the relationship among variables on the basis of their 
facet composition is similar to factor analysis. In factor analysis, however, the 
factors are inferred a posteriori from the empirical observation of the intercorre- 
lations. In facet design the factors are already spelled out in the conceptual com- 
position of the variables. The problem of factor analysis is: since these variables are 
intercorrelated, what factors do they have in common? In facet theory the problem 
is: since these variables have similar conceptual composition, how does this reflect 
on their empirical relationship? 

The results that have been reported suggest that the research design fits, to a 
considerable extent, the data of the empirical situation. Thus the model can be 
used with a certain confidence in attempting to describe the working of inter- 
personal relations between two persons. This attempt requires specific hypotheses 
about the relationships among the various parts of the model and, as such, goes 
beyond the scope of the present paper. Nevertheless, it seems that even the general- 
ized and formal analysis presented here may lend itself to certain substantive 
interpretations. 

The four kinds of variables of the model (consonance, assumed similarity, 
empathy, and uniformity) indicate whether there is a difference between behaviour 
and norm, between one’s perception and the perception attributed to the other, 
between the perception attributed to the other and the perception of the other, 
between the behaviour of one person and the behaviour of the other. These 
differences, where they exist, indicate states of tension within the system. The 
finding that contiguous variables are correlated suggests that when one variable 
is in a state of tension this state tends to spread to contiguous variables through the 
facets. Thus the facets represent boundaries (8, p. 305) to the spreading of tension. 
The permeability of the various facets to the spreading of tension is different; this 
is suggested by the different size of the average correlation coefficients for the 
various facets. In general the observer facet is the most permeable, and the alias 
facet the least. The permeability of the actor and level facets operates mainly 
within the intrapersonal sub-system of the observer. The results show, indeed, 
that actor and level are correlated only when they belong to the same observer. 
Thus, in the dyads investigated, each person tends, in general, to build and crganize 
his own social reality in relative isolation. Preference is given to intrapersonal inte- 
gration rather than to interpersonal integration. Further evidence of this trend, 
in our dyads, is supplied by the finding that the alias does not contribute to the 
average relationship between the variables. As we know, the alias is precisely the 
facet that links the perception and norm of one person to the corresponding per- 
ception and norm of the other. 

This description of the relationship is, of course, extremely generalized. It does 
not rule out the possibility that, in specific parts of the model, facets other than 
the observer play a more considerable part in determining the relationship among 
variables. An example of this type has been reported in (6). Furthermore, it seems 
possible that more closely knit small groups, such as the family, may present a 

level of interpersonal integration than the one found here in working teams. 

The advantage of the present model consists precisely in its ability to throw light 

on these possible structural differences of small groups. 

On the methodological side it can be noted that the prominent part played by 
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the observer casts serious doubts on the validity of methods of observation that 
rely on a given observer for the recording of actual behaviour: different observers 
may record a quite different picture of the same behaviour. 


SUMMARY 


This paper presents an example of parallelism between conceptual relationship 
and empirical intercorrelation in a model of the relationship between two persons. 

First the variables of the model are defined on the basis of their conceptual 
composition. Then it is shown that variables of similar composition are, on the 
average, related among themselves more than are variables of dissimilar composi- 
tion. When none of the component elements is common between two variables 
their average correlation is zero. 

The pattern of average intercorrelations, between variables with given com- 
ponent elements in common, follows closely the model predicted by Spearman for 
the single-common-factor structure. 

The findings seem to suggest that the conceptual composition of the variables 
explains their average intercorrelations. 
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An Experimental Study of 
the Theory of Structural Balance' 


JULIAN O. MORRISSETTE 





THE view that an individual’s cognition of his social world consists of an inter- 
dependent system of entities that tends to attain and maintain a state of equilibrium 
has received considerable attention. Festinger (2), Heider (3), Newcomb (10), and 
Osgood and Tannenbaum (11), employing different concepts to represent equili- 
brium states, have proposed theories concerning the dynamics of these processes. 
Each has served to stimulate considerable research. The theory of ‘cognitive dis- 
sonance’ advanced by Festinger (2) and the theory of ‘congruity’ proposed by 
Osgood and Tannenbaum (11) have guided several empirical investigations. New- 
comb’s A-B-X system, in which the concept of ‘symmetry’ is used, has generated 
a body of empirical work (7, 8, 12, 13), as has Heider’s theory, which employs the 
concept of ‘balance’ (4, 5, 6, 13). 

The present paper directs its attention to the formalization of Heider’s theory 
advanced by Cartwright and Harary (1) and the empirical testing of the conse- 
quences following from this formalization. 


THEORY OF BALANCE 


Only a brief review of Heider’s theory and the mathematical theory of signed 
graphs (s-graphs) employed by Cartwright and Harary can be undertaken here. 
The reader is referred to the original papers reporting this material (1, 3). 

The basic concepts of Heider’s theory are entity (person or object) and relation. 
Each relation may be either positive or negative. The basic concepts of s-graph 
theory are point and line, in which lines may be positive or negative. A positive 
line (++) is defined as the presence of a relation, a negative line (—) the presence of 
the opposite of a relation, and no line (0) the presence of neither. The concepts 
of entity and relation in Heider’s theory are readily coordinated to the concepts 
of point and line in s-graph theory. 

Heider defines 2- and 3-entity systems such that they are either balanced or 
imbalanced, according to the configuration of the relations existing in them. For 
example, a 3-entity system is defined as balanced if all three relations are positive, 
or if two are negative and one positive. Thus, if A likes B, B dislikes C, and C dis- 
likes A, the system is balanced; if A likes B, B likes C, and C dislikes A, the system — 
is imbalanced. With respect to such systems Heider advances two hypotheses: © 
(a) If no balanced state exists, then forces toward this state will arise; (b) If a 
balanced state is not attained, then the state of imbalance will produce tension. 


1. This research was part of a project in the Research Center for Group Dynamics 


In this capaci Dr. Cartwright was a source of inestimable inspiration, encouragement, and 
ssstane fo me through ll ages ofthe extended program of esarh which this paper represents 
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An s-graph is defined as balanced if all of its cycles are positive.? This definition 
of balance is equivalent to Heider’s; it classes the same structures as balanced or 
imbalanced. However, s-graph theory permits the scaling of structures with respect 
to the ‘amount’ of balance possessed by imbalanced s-graphs. Accordingly, the 
degree of balance of an s-graph is defined as the ratio of the number of positive 
cycles to the total number of cycles. By this definition degrees of balance may vary 
between 1-0 (balance) and -00 (imbalance). Thus, the s-graph concept of degree of 
balance defines as balanced those structures which Heider’s definition defines as 
balanced, but orders those structures defined as imbalanced by Heider according to 
the ‘amount’ of balance possessed by them. We have here, then, a major refinement 
to Heider’s theory proposed by Cartwright and Harary. 

This refinement to Heider’s theory requires a restatement of his two hypotheses: 
(a) The magnitude of forces towards balance is inversely related to the degree of 
balance of the system; (b) The magnitude of tension created by a system is inversely 
related to the degree of balance of that system. In addition to the preceding refine- 
ments of Heider’s theory, Cartwright and Harary point out that the theory of 
balance may be generalized to consider n-entity systems when it is expressed in the 
terms of the mathematics of s-graph theory. 

Before we can discuss findings regarding the empirical validity of these refine- 
ments and the generalization of Heider’s theory proposed by Cartwright and 
Harary, we must raise two theoretical questions: (a) What is the most satisfactory 
method of counting cycles? (b) How should balance be computed when the relations 
existing in a system have variable strengths? 3 


The Method of Counting Cycles. With respect to the relations which may exist 
between entities, Heider distinguishes two types—Unit (U) relations, which express 
the binding of entities in a system, and Attitude (A) relations, which express the 
affect existing between entities. This specification of types of relations is handled in 
s-graph theory by the concept of type of s-graph. An s-graph of type 1 depicts struc- 
tures in which only ‘one’ type of relation, say A relations, may occur between 
entities, while an s-graph of type 2 depicts structures in which two different types of 
relations, say U and A relations, may occur between entities. 

For s-graphs of type 1 there is no problem of counting cycles. The problem 
centers on the procedure for counting cycles in s-graphs of type 2. Cartwright and 
Harary (1) suggest that the simplest procedure is to ignore type of lines. The full 
meaning of their suggested procedure, which we shall refer to as Procedure 1, can 
best be illustrated by examining a simple case. Consider the s-graph in Figure /, in 
which the convention is adopted of letting braces represent U relations, straight 
lines A relations, solid lines positive relations, and dashed lines negative relations. 
The cycles contained in this s-graph are as follows: (a) three 2-cycles each consisting 
of one brace and one line between each of the three pairs of points; (b) two ‘pure’ 
3-cycles consisting of only braces or only lines existing among the set of three 
points; (c) three ‘mixed’ 3-cycles consisting of two braces and one line; and (d) three 





2. A cycle consists of the set of lines ab, bce ... de (where the points a, b, c . . . d, ¢, are dis- 
tinct) with the line ea. The length of a cycle is the number of lines in it; an n-cycle is a 
cycle of n. A cycle is positive if it contains an even number of negative lines, and it is negative 


_ 3. These two points will be discussed here in some detail since they stood as problem at the 
time Cartwright and Harary prepared their paper. 
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‘mixed’ 3-cycles consisting of one brace and two lines. Thus, the total number of 
cycles considered is eleven, six of which are positive: (d)(B)=6/11=-55. 


FIGURE 1 
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This procedure treats the U and A relations equivalently and assumes that they 
may combine to form cycles. An extremely different approach would be to assume 
that U and A relations may not combine to form cycles. Working with this assump- 
tion only ‘pure’ cycles would be considered, and no cycles of length two (2-cycles) 
could exist. In the procedure actually adopted, which we call Procedure 2, an inter- 
mediate assumption was made: mixed 2-cycles are counted, but only ‘pure’ cycles 
of length greater than two are considered. In the s-graph of Figure 1, the cycles con- 
sidered by Procedure 2 are (a) the three 2-cycles consisting of braces and lines; and 
(b) the two ‘pure’ 3-cycles consisting of only braces or lines. The total number of 
cycles considered by Procedure 2 is five, three of which are positive: d(B)=3/5=-60. 

The general formula for determining the number of cycles, n(c), considered by 
Procedure 2 for s-graphs containing N number of points is as follows: 

n(c)=nAU2+nA3+nU3+nA4+nU4+ ... nAN+nU’, 
where n is the number of cycles and the superscript gives the length of the cycle. It 
may be noted that the superscript N can be no greater than the number of points in 
the s-graph. 

On theoretical grounds the adoption of Procedure 2 is, in part, arbitrary. How- 
ever, some justification for the choice lies in the fact that Procedure 2 considers 
fewer cycles than Procedure 1. For example, as shown above for the 3-point s-graph 
of Figure 1, 11 cycles are considered by Procedure 1, but only five by Procedure 2. 
This difference in the number of cycles considered increases tremendously as the 
number of points in the s-graph increases—in 4-entity systems 86 cycles are con- 
sidered by Procedure 1, while only 22 are considered by Procedure 2. This reduction 
in the number of cycles considered by Procedure 2 is consistent with the limitations 
of the human organism in handling complex phenomena. 

Theory aside, the most convincing reason for adopting Procedure 2 rests on 
empirical grounds. We found that Procedure 2 orders our empirical data most con- 
sistently with the theory of balance. Neither alternative procedure (counting all 
mixed cycles or counting only pure cycles) produced results as consistent with the 
theory. 

Computation of Balance when Relations have Variable Strength. Our discussion up 
to this point has assumed that the strength of all relations in the system is +1-0. 


A more realistic assumption would be that the strength of a relation may vary con- 
tinuously from +-1 through 0 to —1. To provide a general formula for degree of 
Q 
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balance, i.e. one that will apply irrespective of the strength of the relations, a con- 
cept not discussed by Cartwright and Harary must be introduced, namely, strength 
of a cycle. 

The strength of a cycle is the product of the strength of its lines, and the sign of 
a cycle is positive if the product of the strength of its lines is positive, and it is 
negative otherwise. Considering, then, the strength of relations, the degree of 
balance ratio formula may be written. Let r be the total number of cycles in G 
admissible by Procedure 2. These cycles will be designated Z), Zp, . . . Z,. Let oZ, 
be the strength of any cycle Z,, and let poZ, designate the strength of a positive 
cycle. Thus we have 





which is read as follows: the balance of s-graph G is the sum of the strength of all 
positive cycles in G divided by the absolute sum of the strength of all cycles of G. 

The preceding definition of balance may be called degree of total balance, since 
it considers all the cycles of G admissible by Procedure 2. S-graph theory, however, 
contains additional definitions of balance. Specifically, there is degree of N-balance, 
which considers only cycles of length N or less; degree of local balance, which con- 
siders only cycles containing a particular point; and, finally, degree of local N- 
balance, which considers only those cycles of length N or less containing a particular 
point. 

These definitions further restrict the number of cycles considered (note theoreti- 
cal justification of Procedure 2). However, in these definitions more is involved than 
the mere restriction of the number of cycles considered. It is possible that in some 
conditions, or in certain circumstances, the ‘psychological significance’ of certain 
cycles may be minimal with respect to the balance of a system. Therefore, one would 
want to omit from consideration such cycles in computing balance. The exact 
formula to be used to define the degree of balance of a system in a given situation is 
an empirical question. 


METHOD 


This report consists of six related experiments, in which one basic method was 
used. This section will be limited to a general discussion of this method. Specific 
variations will be discussed as each experiment is considered. 

All experiments consisted of a paper-and-pencil test situation. Hypothetical 
social situations were described that were designed to create various U and A rela- 
tions and involved three or four persons, one of whom was the S. Between some 
persons A relations were not given, and the task of the S was to predict what he 
thought they would be. The theory of balance holds that the S will predict relations 
which will maximize the degree of balance of the system. After making this predic- 
tion the S answered three questions which were designed to measure the tension he 
would experience in the predicted system. Each question was answered by checking 
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a 7-point scale. The items were: (a) Do you feel that you will be ‘comfortable’ in this 
situation? (b) What do you think the probabilities are that serious difficulties among 
the three (four) of you will occur? (c) Do you believe you will feel any pressure to 
try to change the relationships? 

Each S made predictions and answered the three tension questions in four pre- 
sumed independent groups. For each group the hypothetical situation described 
was taken as the setting, but in each group the sign of the A relations (like and dis- 
like) was varied. To illustrate the procedure more concretely the social situation 
described in Experiment I is given, as well as the manipulation of the A relations in 
Group 1 of this experiment (see Figure 2, Situation 1). 


The Setting: Three students, trying to cut living expenses, have been sharing 
an apartment for several months. As usual, when two or more persons live 
together, they also have run into many problems—problems such as dividing 
housekeeping chores and the delicate problems of adjusting to each other’s ways 
of doing things. They have successfully worked through many of these problems. 
During the course of these several months it has become a common practice for 
them to do many things together—shopping, studying, ‘going out’, etc. However, 
because of illness in the family, one of the students had to withdraw from school. 
In order to keep living expenses down and to re-establish their now disrupted 
social relations, the two remaining students advertised for another student to 
share the apartment with them. 

Now, assume this kind of living arrangement would be to your advantage 
also. Assume further that you have replied to the ad, and by mutual agreement 
the three of you have decided to share the apartment together. 

The Task: With this by way of setting, your task is to try to predict as accur- 
ately as you can the relationships that you believe you will establish between 
yourself and the other students. In making your prediction, try to imagine as con- 
cretely as you can the process of give-and-take that is inherent in such a situation. 
Further, in making your predictions, keep the following three points in mind: 
(a) the setting outlined above; (b) the relationships existing between the other 
students; and (c) that the information given about the other students is limited. 


To illustrate the procedure used to manipulate the sign of the A relations in the 
four groups, an example is taken from the form administered to female Ss. (In the 
male form masculine names were used.) 


On meeting the students in this group, Carol and Helen, Carol favorably 
impressed you. She seemed to you to be sociable, adaptable, and fair-minded. 

Since an important commitment made it necessary for Helen to leave immedi- 
ately after the matter of sharing the apartment was settled, you were unable to 
form an impression of her. 

From talking with Carol, it was evident that she personally liked Helen. 


Prediction; Predict as accurately as you can how you believe you will feel toward 
Helen after you have lived with her two weeks. 
Indicate your prediction with an L for will like personally or a D for will dislike 
personally. 
Helen —— 
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Considering the way Carol impressed you, the relationship existing between 
Carol and Helen, and the prediction you have just made: 
Ql. Do you feel that you will be ‘comfortable’ living in this group?.. . 


It was assumed that the S perceived the A relations existing between any pair of 
persons as symmetrical. This assumption is based on the reported findings of 
Tagiuri (14) and Tagiuri, Blake, and Bruner (15). The U relations were also assumed 
to be symmetrical, since in the description of the hypothetical situation it was clear 
that all persons were contained in the same social system and that the relations 
among them were symmetrical. 

About 600 undergraduate students participated in these studies. They were 
recruited from Eastern Michigan College, the University of Michigan, in Ypsilanti 
and Ann Arbor, Michigan, respectively, and Antioch College, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio. The students from Eastern Michigan College and the University of Michigan 
were recruited in art, mathematics, psychology, and sociology classes. The students 
from Antioch College, more than 350, represent a cross-section of all major fields. 


RESULTS 


This section will be divided into two parts. In Part I data relevant to the revised 
statement of Heider’s first hypothesis will be considered, while Part II will consider 
data relevant to the revised statement of Heider’s second hypothesis. 


PART I 
Experiment 1 
Objective. The question at issue is whether or not the s-graph definitions of balance 
would order the data consistently with Heider’s first hypothesis (revised) in 3-entity 
systems in which +U relations could be assumed. 
Method. To establish + U relations the hypothetical situation described was a co- 
operative social situation (see example given above). With this setting as a base, four 
situations were described in which the sign of the A relations given was varied. In 
Figure 2 these situations are expressed by s-graphs, in which point p is the S. The 
degrees of total balance and the degrees of local balance at point p that the S may 
attain as a result of predicting the pAb relations are shown in Table /. 
FIGURE 2 


Situation | Situation 2 Situation 3 Situation 4 


ie! Shee 8S ago oe 
ee ‘ “ 
P io Pp L 
Results. The prediction data obtained in Experiment I are shown in Table 1. These 
data are consistent with the degrees of total balance resulting from the completion 
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of the s-graphs in Figure 2, as well as with the degrees of local balance at point p 
since the direction of the results expected from either definition is the same.4 
Specifically, in S-1 and S-4, where the degree of balance resulting from making 
positive (+) and negative (—) predictions lead to the expectation that more +A 
than —A relations will be predicted, we find that the data are in the expected direc- 
tion. The differences between percentages, 91-9 and 79-21, are significant at less 
than the -001 level of confidence. In S-2 and S-3, where the degrees of balance 
‘require’ the Ss to predict +A and —A relations equally often, we find that in S-2 
the difference between 45 and 50 (50 per cent being the theoretically expected percen- 
tage following from the s-graph definition of balance) is not significant (p=-41), while 
in S-3 the difference between 53 and 50 is not significant (p=-57). 


TABLE 1 RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN DEGREE OF BALANCE AND PERCENTAGE OF 
SUBJECTS PREDICTING DIFFERENT COMPLETIONS OF S-GRAPHS IN 
FIGURE 2*—EXPERIMENT 1 


Situation I Situation 2 Situation 3 Situation 


4 
-60 e -20 
“75 50 


47 21 
No. of subjects 38 37 15 





* The line ‘Predictions: %' is based on empirical data and shows the percentage of +A and —A 


relations pee by the subject. In interpreting this table the line ‘Predictions: %’ it to be com- 
pared with the degrees of balance of the resulting structures given by the s-graph definitions of balance. 


Experiment IT 


Objective. A major contribution of s-graph theory to the theory of balance is that it 
permits consideration of systems containing more than three entities. Experiment II 
was designed to test the generality of the theory of balance when expressed in the 
terms of s-graph theory. 


Method. To keep the problem manageable, the experiment was limited to 4-entity 
systems. The hypothetical situation used was the same as in Experiment I. However, 
this experiment is divided into sub-experiments according to the number of A rela- 
tions given, the entities between which they were given, and according to the four 
variations given to an S. The situations induced in each sub-part of this experiment 
are represented s-graphically in Figure 3.5 The degrees of balance that may result 
from the completion of these s-graphs are given in Table 2. 

The hypothesis under examination asserts that Ss will tend to establish the 
most balanced structures possible under the given conditions. It is clear, however, 
that when a large number of possible structures are being considered, as in this 
experiment (16 in Exp. II-1, 8 in Exp. II-2 and II-3, and 4 in Exp. II-4), some | 
random selections (error) will occur, with the result that structures with a lower 
degree of balance will occasionally be established. Our prediction of results in this 








4. Both methods of calculating balance are shown here because in later experiments, where 
4-entity systems are employed, degree of local balance will be found to provide a better ordering 
of the data than degree of total balance. 

5. In all 4-entity it will be assumed that between every pair of points +U relations 
exist. The relations will be assumed rather than drawn in order to keep the s-graphs legible. 
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experiment therefore takes the following form: there will be a positive rank-ordering 
between the frequency of structure establishment and degree of balance. 


Results. The data of Experiment II were analysed in a number of different ways, 
that is, using different definitions of balance. For example, they were examined with 
the concept of degree of total balance in three different ways: (i) considering only the 
A relations; (ii) considering U and A relations and computing balance according to 
Procedure 1; (iii) considering U and A relations and computing balance according 
to Procedure 2. They were examined also with the concept of local balance at 
point p and local 3-balance at point p, using Procedure 2 (the former definition.con- 
siders all relations involving p, the latter only cycles of length three and less involv- 
ing p). The definition of balance which ordered the data most consistently was 
degree of local 3-balance at point p. In Table 2 the degrees of balance shown are 
based on this definition. 

Examining the Means column one readily notes: (a) the hypothesis outlined 
above is generally supported by the data. In each sub-experiment the structures 
having the maximum degrees of local 3-balance are established most frequently, and 
as the degree of local 3-balance decreases the mean frequency decreases. (b) At the 
lower degrees of balance the mean frequencies tend to increase slightly. This ten- 
dency is quite systematic, which suggests that it is not chance. On the other hand, 
in all instances where the ‘reversal’ occurs it should be noted that the number of 
cases is quite small and the observed frequencies are never greater than the expected 
frequencies. This suggests, contrary to the systematic tendency of the reversal, that 
they are a consequence of chance, although this could not be ascertained. 

To determine whether or not the observed relation between mean frequency and 
degree of balance is a chance relation, chi-square tests were applied to all sets of 
observed and expected frequencies. The results of this analysis may be summarized: 
of the 28 chi-square tests, 26 were significant at the -001 level of confidence or less; 
one at the -02 level; and one at less than the -05 level. These results show that the 
relationship between mean frequency and degree of local 3-balance is not chance, 
and permit the conclusion that the concept of local 3-balance expresses the data 
adequately. 


Experiments III, IV, V, and Vi® 


Objective. Since + U relations were assumed to exist among all pairs of entities in 
Experiments I and II, it became a matter of considerable theoretical importance to 
determine whether or not the s-graph definitions of balance would continue to 
reflect the relationship between forces towards balance and degree of balance found 
in the preceding experiments if systems containing —U relations were experi- 
mentally established. 


Method. In Experiments III and IV competitive situations were described to induce 
—U relations. In Experiment III the S assumed he was competing with two other 
persons for a single job which all of them wanted but only one of them could get. 
In Experiment IV the S assumed he was competing with two other students for a 
single citizenship scholarship. From these hypothetical situations and the A rela- 
tions given, it was assumed that the structures shown in Figure 2 were induced, 





6. These four experiments will be considered together because they are all concerned with the 
manipulation of U relations. 
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except that —U relations (dashed braces) now exist between the three pairs of 
ints. 

f In Experiment V, which was designed to be a control experiment, no U (OU) 
were presumably induced by describing a situation in which the S was involved in 
a brief and temporary relationship with two strangers. From these instructions and 
the A relations given it was presumed that the s-graphs in Figure 2 were established, 
except that now neither +U or —U relations exist. 

In Experiment VI a situation was described in which the S assumed he was in 
a continuing relationship with two other students who belonged to political action 
groups that were positive reference groups for each other, that is, groups which held 
the same point of view, while the S belonged to a political action group which was 
a negative reference group for the others, and vice versa, that is, the groups held 
opposite views. From this hypothetical situation and the A relations given it was 
presumed that the structures shown in Figure 2 were established again, but now a 
+U relation is assumed to exist between the points a, b, while —U relations are 
assumed to exist between the two pairs of points p, a and p, b. 


Results. The results obtained in these experiments were consistent with each other. 
They were not consistent with the results expected when the — U relations described 
in Experiments III, IV, and VI are assumed to exist. They tended, however, to be 
consistent with the degree of balance following from the assumption of 0U relations 
(Experiment V). The data obtained from these experiments are shown in Table 3, 
in which the degrees of balance shown above the prediction data are based on the 
completion of the s-graphs in Figure 2 when OU relations are assumed to exist. 
An examination of this table shows that the predictions of the Ss are not quite 
consistent with the degrees of balance following from assuming OU relations. The 
magnitude of the differences in the percentages in all four Situations is not the 
same, as one would expect from these degrees of balance. After an extensive analysis 
of these data and the tension data obtained in these experiments (9), it was found that 
when the U relations induced are assumed to be of strength +--50 both the predic- 
tion and the tension data are consistent with the theory of balance. Thus, we find 
that in Table 3 the degrees of balance shown below the prediction data are consistent 


TABLE 3 RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN DEGREE OF LOCAL BALANCE AT POINT Pp 

(ASSUMING oU=-00 AND oU= +50) AND PERCENTAGE OF SUBJECTS 

PREDICTING DIFFERENT COMPLETIONS OF S-GRAPHS IN FIGURE 2— 
EXPERIMENTS IlI-VI 





Situation I Situation 2 Situation 3 Situation 4 
Sign of prediction + —-— + + -— + 
Loc. bal., U=-00 1-00 00 -00 .00 100 1-00 00 





Predictions: % 90 10 30 29 71 89 11 
Loc. bal., U=+-50 100 +29 29 : “53 “76 “76 06 
No, of subjects 169 18 56 53 128 169 21 





with the data. Specifically, the magnitude of the differences in the degrees of balance 
in S—1 and S-4 is about the same (-70) and so are the differences in the percentages 
in these Situations about the same (80 per cent and 78 per cent), while in S-2 and 
S-3 the magnitude of the differences in the degrees of balance is about the same 
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(-23) and so are the differences in the percentages in these Situations about the same 
(40 per cent and 42 per cent). Further, since the magnitude of the difference in the 
degrees of balance in S-1 and S-4 (-70) is larger than the difference in S-2 and S-3 
(-23) one would expect that the difference in the percentages in S~1 and S-4 would 
be larger than the difference in S-2 and S-3. An examination of the data shows that 
this relationship holds. It should be noted that the differences in the percentages in 
Table 3 are all significant at less than the -001 level of confidence. 

These findings may be interpreted in one of two ways: (a) Our experimental 
manipulations failed to induce —U relations; (b) The s-graph definitions of balance 
fail to express the relationship between forces towards balance and degree of 
balance in systems containing —U relations. Perhaps we were not bold enough in 
constructing drastically negative hypothetical situations. The use of realistic settings 
might well have produced findings consistent with our theoretical expectations. 
The findings of Horowitz, Lyons, and Perlmutter (3) and Margolin (6) encourage 
this conclusion. Therefore, for the time being, we shall consider the above results to 


be a consequence of a technical failure to induce —U relations and not a failure in 
our theory. 


PART II 


Before examining the data relevant to Heider’s second hypothesis (revised), two 
circumstances resulting from the method used to obtain data for the first hypothesis 
require discussion. 

1. Insome instances an S predicted an outcome less balanced than other possible 
outcomes. From the hypothesis given above, if it is assumed that poorly balanced 
structures (by our definition) produce tension, even though they are predicted, then 
we should expect the Ss to rate the tension or ‘predicted’ structures according to 
their deviation from perfect balance. 

2. Where differences in degree of balance occur and the hypothesis of forces 
toward balance is operating, the number of cases available to obtain a measure of 
mean tension in imbalanced states is necessarily small and, therefore, subject to 
instability. 

It should be noted that our hypothesis regarding the relation of tension to 
degree of balance calls for a computation of mean tension according to the degree 
of balance of the structures predicted, irrespective of the specific Situations, that is, 
S-1, S-2, etc. 

Experiment I 

The data obtained in this experiment are shown in Table 4. These data show, by 
both definitions of balance, that mean tension increases as the degree of balance 
decreases, as required by the revised statement of Heider’s second hypothesis. The 
differences in the mean tensions are, in most cases, significant. Specifically, for 
degree of total balance, the differences between the mean tensions on all three items 
are significant (by Critical Ratio test) at less than -003 but for one exception. For 
degree of local balance at point p the differences between the means on all three 
items are significant at less than -05 in all instances except three. In the four instances 
where the differences between means did not attain satisfactory levels of signi 
only question 3 was involved. An examination of the variances showed that on Q-3 
they were consistently larger than those of Q-1 and Q-2. This fact suggests that 
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TABLE 4 RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN MEAN TENSION AND BALANCE 
OF COMPLETED S-GRAPHS IN FIGURE 2 WHEN DEFINED 
BY THE S-GRAPH DEFINITIONS OF DEGREE OF TOTAL 
BALANCE AND DEGREE OF LOCAL BALANCE AT 
POINT p*—EXPERIMENT I 





Degree of total balance Degree of local balance 
G1. 02 .. 03 Qi Q2 3 
100 239 264 2-86 | 100 239 264 286 
-60 4:45 4:59 4:19 “75 4-25 4-45 4:13 
20 6:07 6:00 4-53 +50 4-83 4-86 4-28 








‘25 6:07 6-00 


*The smaller the mean the lower the tension. 


Q-3 was not given a common interpretation by all subjects, and may be considered 
faulty. 

It appears reasonable to conclude that the ordering of the mean tension accord- 
ing to the s-graph definitions of balance is not a chance occurrence, and these data 
can be interpreted as lending support to the validity of expressing balance theory in 
the terms of s-graph theory. 


Experiment II 


The results obtained in Experiment II are given in Table 5. These data show an 
increase in tension as the degree of local 3-balance at point p decreases. This rela- 
tionship holds on all three items. Deviations from this relation occur only in those 
instances in which the mean tension is based on 20 or fewer cases, but for four 
exceptions. The consistency of the relationship between tension and degree of local 
3-balance at point p appears to be rather convincing evidence that the relationship 
is not chance. 


Experiment III, IV, and V7 

Since the analysis of the prediction data of Experiments III, IV, and V showed 
them to be consistent with each other—all appearing to conform to the assumption 
that +U relations of strength -50 were induced—the tension data of these experi- 
ments will be considered together and analysed on the basis of this assumption. 
Table 6 contains these data, and an examination of this table shows that the relation 
between degree of balance and mean tension on Q-1 and Q-2 is generally consistent 
with our hypothesis: mean tension will increase as the degree of balance decreases. 
However, it should be noted that the function of this relation tends to level off at 
around -53. On the other hand, the means of Q-3, as in previous experiments, do 
not order themselves as well with degree of balance as do the means of Q-1 and Q-2. 


SUMMARY 
This paper reports a series of experiments which were designed to evaluate cer- 


tain refinements of Heider’s theory of balance proposed by Cartwright and Harary. 
Specifically, Cartwright and Harary, using the mathematical theory of s-graphs, 





7. Tension data were not obtained in Experiment VI. 
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TABLE 5 RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN MEAN TENSION 
AND BALANCE OF COMPLETED S-GRAPHS IN 
FIGURE 3 WHEN DEFINED BY THE S-GRAPH 
DEFINITION OF DEGREE OF LOCAL 3-BALANCE 
AT POINT p 
EXPERIMENT 1-1 
L 3-5 N Q-1 Q-2 Q-3 
1-00 20 2:24 2-40 2-15 
89 42 3-24 3-28 3-28 
78 49 3-47 3-71 3-39 
67 29 4-00 4-41 3-66 
56 13 4-08 3-86 3:77 
44 6 3-83 5-00 3-33 
33 2 4:90 4:90 2:50 
EXPERIMENT 1-2a | EXPERIMENT 1-25 | 
L3b N Q-1 Q-2 Q-3 L3-b WN Q-1 Q-2 Q-3 
1-00 48 2:33 2-44 2:38 1-00 - - - - 
*89 73 3-26 3-73 3-68 89 18 2-83 2-94 3-61 
‘78 60 4-07 3-95 4-05 78 63 3-65 3-65 3-87 
*67 17 4:35 4-65 4-18 67 48 4:25 4:10 3-92 
+56 4 4-75 4-50 4-00 56 12 5-08 4-42 4-75 
44 4 5-75 5-50 5-25 44 2 4:50 5-00 3-50 
+33 3 5-67 5-00 5-33 33 - _ - - 
EXPERIMENT Il-3a | EXPERIMENT 1I-3b 
ce ow” es ee SS | Ls) Ue 6s 
Rye eee sidinia maak gi ON 
1-00 22 2:59 2:73 3:14 1-00 - - - - 
“89 45 3-38 3-91 3-64 “89 60 3-08 3-15 3-50 
78 50 4-32 4:54 432 | ‘78 62 3-69 3-81 3-94 
67 54 4-70 4-42 409 | 67 26 4-46 4-15 4-69 
56 12 5-33 5-08 475 | +56 9 3-56 5-00 3-44 
44 1 7-00 7-00 200 44 4 6:00 4-75 3-25 
+33 2 6°50 4-50 3-00 | 33 - - - - 
EXPERIMENT l-4a EXPERIMENT 11-4b 
L 3-b N Q-1 Q2 Q-3 L 3-b N Q-1 Q2 Q3 
1-00 43 2-05 2:49 2-40 1-00 - - = - 
“89 38 3-79 3°87 3-68 “89 52 3-31 3-50 3-86 
‘78 46 3-67 4-28 3-52 “78 81 3-80 3-79 411 
“67 47 4-66 4-66 4-28 “67 27 3-78 3-89 4:22 
“56 5 4-20 4-00 3-20 “56 6 4-33 4-50 4:83 
+44 5 5-20 6:00 3-60 44 5 3-20 4-80 5-00 
+33 - - - - +33 - se wel as 
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TABLE 6 RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN MEAN TENSION AND BALANCE 
OF COMPLETED S-GRAPHS IN FIGURE 2 
WHEN DEFINED BY THE S-GRAPH DEFINITION OF DEGREE 
OF LOCAL BALANCE AT POINT Pp AND STRENGTH OF 
U=+-50 


EXPERIMENTS Ill, IV, AND V 





Lb Q1 Q2 Q-3 





1-00 2-62 2-01 2°27 
‘16 3-89 2-71 3-46 
‘53 4:48 3-95 3-50 
“29 4:34 3-31 3-50 


06 4-47 4-44 3:34 





generalize Heider’s definition of balance so as to permit consideration on n-entity 
systems rather than merely 2- and 3-entity systems, and they refine the definition so 
as to deal with degree of balance, rather than merely the dichotomy of balance and 
imbalance. 

With the employment of these refinements, Heider’s two hypotheses are restated 
as follows: (a) The magnitude of forces towards balance is inversely related to the 
degree of balance of the system; (b) The magnitude of tension created by a system 
is inversely related to the degree of balance of that system. 

In 3-entity systems in which + U relations are assumed to exist among all pairs 
of entities, it was found that the s-graph definitions of degree of total balance and 
degree of local balance at point p both ordered the data consistently with the revised 
hypotheses. In 4-entity systems assuming again that +-U relations exist among all 
pairs of entities, it was found that only the s-graph definition of degree of local 
3-balance at point p ordered the data consistently with the revised hypotheses. 
More specifically, in these experiments, the Ss predicted A relations which resulted 
in structures having the highest degree of local 3-balance more frequently than 
would be expected by chance, and the tension they reported decreased as the degree 
of balance of the structures they predicted increased. 

The question arose as to whether the theory would succeed if systems containing 
—U relations were experimentally established. The results obtained from several 
experiments indicated that we failed to induce —U relations. It was found, how- 
ever, that the data were consistent with the two revised hypotheses provided we 
assume that in these experiments + U relations of strength -50 were established. 

The consistency with which the refined and generalized statement of Heider’s 
theory was supported suggests that expressing the theory of balance in the terms of 
s-graph theory provides an effective basis for dealing with important features of 


interpersonal relations. 
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The Professional Role of the Physician 
in Bureaucratized Medicine: 
A Study in Role Conflict' 
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BUREAUCRATIZATION of medical practice seems to be a widespread pheno- 
menon nowadays. Owing to historical circumstances this process started earlier 
than in most countries among the Jewish community in Palestine and has reached 
greater proportions there. For this reason, the kind of doctor-patient relationship 
that has developed as well as the manner in which the doctors defined their func- 
tion under such conditions may be of interest both for exploring hypotheses about 
the structure of the physician’s role and for throwing some light on problems that 
may arise elsewhere under similar conditions.2 However, as bureaucratic organiza- 
tion may mean many different things, nothing can be learned from the Israel 
experience without some knowledge of the local background. I shall therefore 
attempt to describe the peculiar features of the organization of medicine in Israel, 
its ideology, and some of its history, prior to the subsequent analysis of the main 
types of role that have developed among doctors in Israel. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF 
MEDICAL PRACTICE IN ISRAEL 


Although it covers the large majority of wage-earners and salaried employees 
and many of the self-employed, medical insurance in Israel is not provided by the 
State. Apart from a number of smaller organizations, these services are organized 
mainly by the Sick Fund of the General Federation of Labour. Membership in the 
G.F.L. is practically obligatory for most wage- and salary-earners, and also for 
the majority of the self-employed in agriculture. Therefore, for practical purposes, 
the present arrangement amounts to obligatory public sick insurance.3 

According to its quasi-national position the work of this Sick Fund (Kupath- 
Holim) has been characterized, since its incorporation within the framework of 





1. This paper is a revised and abridged version of Part III of the author’s Ph.D. thesis, The 
Social Structure of the Professions in Israel, 1955 (unpublished), written at the Department of 
Sociology of the University, Jerusalem. My thanks are due to Professor S. N. Eisenstadt, — 
who was the supervisor of the thesis, to Dr. Elihu Katz and Dr. Maurice Freedman for critical 
reading of the draft of this manuscript, and to Miss Z. Robinson papbmagen des ofescacng ig. ’ 

2. For comparative material see Carr-Saunders and pobngg ADT cg 65-106); Stern (27); 

(10, 11); Mills (19, pp. 115-21); Lewis and Maude (15, pp. 17 ; ignot (24). 

3. ‘The number of the insured in the Sick Fund of General Federation of Labour on 
31.12.1955 was 1,050,000 out of a total pcpulation of 1,789,075 Of the rest about 200,000 
peerage apretesdocishajentningory aiimmbntand ow -oin, » am emma ead ata at 
Se ee ee eae , p- 63.) 
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the Histadruth, by the tendency to create an entirely autonomous medical service 
including hospitals. However, the most characteristic feature of the organization 
is the treatment of out-patients. The patients are seen in large central clinics 
equipped with laboratory, X-ray, and other facilities. In the cities the clinics are 
open both in the morning and in the afternoon. The patient receives a ticket to 
any of the general practitioners and to most of the specialists he chooses, but as 
a rule only to doctors who are employed by the institution and who work at the 
clinic. The doctors are paid fixed salaries unrelated to the number of their patients, 
and the tendency is to employ full-time medical personnel as far as possible. Vary- 
ing with the kind of medical speciality, a maximum quota of patients that doctors 
may see per hour is fixed in consultation with the doctors’ representatives. Beyond 
this maximum, no tickets are issued by the office to any doctor, even to patients 
regularly seen by the doctor. Therefore, although an attempt is made to link each 
patient to a general practitioner, this does not always happen, as the patient does 
not always get a ticket to his doctor. Similarly, house visits are made by another 
doctor and there is no system of designating substitutes during doctors’ holidays. 

The division of labour between the various specialists is very much as in hos- 
pitals, but is in fact more far-reaching. In most cases the patient himself can turn 
to the specialist, without referral by a general practitioner. Furthermore, since 
there are no hierarchically organized departments, there is often no central 
responsibility for a particular case. 

The assumption behind this practice is that there is no institutionalized personal 
bond between doctor and patient. The responsibility for the case rests with 
the organization and not with any individual doctor. This is supposed to be a 
much more efficient safeguard of conscientious treatment than the usual vaguely 
defined professional responsibility. Furthermore, it is assumed that the specialized 
services and facilities available at the central clinic ensure better diagnosis and 
treatment than would be possible in any private clinic. There also exists a central 
filing system. For all these reasons a long-term personal contact between the 
patient and the doctor is not regarded as essential. 

The advantages of this system—so the argument runs—are not restricted to 
the patient. The facilities of the central clinic make possible professional progress 
and research. The hours of work of the doctors—unlike those of his colleagues in 
private practice—are limited and fixed, and his free time or vacation cannot be 
interfered with by emergency cases. And, finally, he is independent of his patient, 
which enables him to act according to his professional conscience only, and is 
supposed to make him, for the same reason, a more trusted figure than the private 


This organizational pattern constitutes a radical departure from the traditional 
doctor-patient relationship in two respects: (a) it introduces advanced specializa- 


tion into every-day medical care; (b) it shifts the responsibility from the individual . 


doctor to a medical organization, to an even greater extent than in a hospital. 
This system was devised in the early twenties, partly under the influence of 
the then current ideas about medical insurance and partly to meet special local 
needs (see Ben-David, 1). The health problems of Palestine, at that time a backward 
country absorbing large-scale European immigration, were of a considerable mag- 
nitude. The immigrants were mainly young people, who formed a shifting popu- 
lation. As a rule, they did not have any family or local attachments in the country, 
and their economic situation was usually difficult. Thus, illness could not be taken 
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care of by the family consulting the local doctor, nor could there develop the tradi- 
tional bond between a family and a doctor that used to be characteristic in many 
European countries. A centrally organized and supervised network of public clinics 
seemed the most suitable way to deal with such a situation. Although conditions 
have in the meantime changed, the system has been preserved in its original form, 
partly because of vested interests (or inertia?) of a probably oversized bureaucracy 
to maintain intact the top-heavy centralized structure—a tendency common to all 
the organizations belonging to the General Federation of Labour—and partly 
because of the belief in the real or supposed advantages of the system, as set out 
above. Thus, whereas in Europe and America public medical services have been 
established gradually to fill in gaps left by the private service, in Palestine the basic 
local pattern has been that of public medicine practised in central clinics and linked 
to a public hospital service. Private practice, with almost no access to hospital 
facilities,* has to a large extent been allotted the function of filling in the gaps left 
by the public services.5 


THE PROBLEM 


We have to ask now what have been the results of this system. In what way 
(if at all) has it changed the relationship between doctors and patients and how has 
it affected medical work in general? In sociological terms, the problem can be 
formulated as follows: the role of the physician has always been regarded as one 
of the outstanding instances of the ‘professional role’, which is distinguished from 
most other occupational roles by the insistence on service and ethical obligations 
rather than self-interest and profit, in relation both to the individual patient and to 
society as a whole. Furthermore, it has been generally assumed that these two kinds 
of obligation—towards the individual and towards society—are complementary 
and that both are necessary to maintain the doctor’s authority and to ensure the 
trust of the patients (see Marshall, 16; Parsons, 21, 22, pp. 428-79, 23). In other 
words, the institutionalized norms of the doctors have been service to others 
rather than profit, even where medical practice has been organized as a private 
enterprise. Thus, it can be assumed that organizing the provision of medical care 
as a public service would not alter the professional attitudes of the doctors, at 
least as far as ‘service orientation’ is concerned. 

On the other hand, it is a priori equally reasonable to assume that the doctor- 
patient relationship and the doctor’s own definition of his role will develop in a - 
rather different manner under conditions in which the patient does not get in 
touch with his own doctor privately but reaches him through an organization, 
does not see him in his office but in a public clinic, and does not pay him directly 


4. This is another most important difference since under of the European systems the 
hospital services have provided a link between the profession at thar hey pcre i 
5. Cf. the statistics of employment of doctors in for 1955: Working in hospitals 951, in 
other public institutions (mainly out-patient clinics) 1,956, in private practice 1,024, not 
entirely 
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other engaged in private practice as well. The number of 
those in mixed practice is however unreliable, as it refers only to those whose contracts 


with their allow for private practice. In fact, a further unknown but certainly very large 
sett the salaried CT ee een as well in breach of their contracts. 
figures are taken from Israel Ministry of Health (13). 
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for his services. Will the relationship be more trustful when untainted by economic 
considerations, or will it develop into a rigid impersonal contact characteristic of 
many a bureaucratic situation? And, what is more important, which variables will 
influence development one way or the other? I shall illustrate the problem by a 
study of one particular experiment in the organization of medical services as 
a public bureaucracy, with a view to finding out what are the factors that shape 
the structure of the doctor’s role. Although it would be entirely unjustified to try 
to draw analogies from this particular experiment to other experiments of provid- 
ing medical care as a public service, isolating the factors that shape the role should 
help in the analysis of situations elsewhere. 


SAMPLE AND PROCEDURE 


Interviews with 78 doctors were conducted in 1952-53. The cases constituted 
random samples of three distinct populations: (i) A third (26) of all the doctors 
with at least five years’ experience employed by the Sick Fund in an Israel town; 
(ii) a sample of the same size drawn in the same town from all the rest of the 
doctors with five years’ experience or more; (iii) a country-wide sample of the same 
size of the graduates of the first two courses of the Hebrew University Medical 
School.® The reasons for this choice were to make it possible to interpret the 
(main) Sick Fund study of doctors working in private practice and in other 
organizations (i.e. chiefly in hospitals, since there are no out-patient clinics com- 
parable to those of the Sick Fund belonging to other organizations). The purpose 
of the third sample (of Israeli graduates) was to see whether any effects attributed 
to the organizational setting might not be due to the fact that all the doctors in 
the first two categories had received their medical training abroad and had had to 
adjust to the different conditions prevailing in Israel. But because medical educa- 
tion in the country started only recently, it was impossible to select doctors with 
at least five years’ experience for the third sample, so that some of the problems 


encountered in these cases might have been due to their being new entrants to the 


profession. However, as far as the present paper is concerned, this can be dis- 

since almost exclusive attention will be given here to the material of the 
Sick Fund study, and results of the study of the other two samples will be adduced 
only in order to provide a broad comparison. 

The research procedure was determined by the exploratory nature of the study. 
An identical open-ended questionnaire comprising personal data and detailed ques- 
tions about the doctors’ work was used for all three samples, with minor variations 
made necessary by the different types of employment. In the case of the two local 
samples, the first interview was as a rule followed up by further discussions of 
some of the points raised. In addition some observations were made at the local 
clinics and hospitals and both patients and fellow doctors were contacted informally, 





6. This last had to be a country-wide one because of the small total number of graduates. 
The fact that the first two samples were taken in one place only may raise the question how far the 
conclusions are valid for the country as a whole. On the basis of observation and a great many 
informal talks, I think that the situations described here are fairly typical of the large and some 
pinnae eneraptoteneige = im jain. nleaoragrs tion and the large majority of 
the country’s doctors. Of course no conclusions can be drawn from our study on the numerical 


distribution of the various types, nor is this attempted. 
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THE SICK FUND DOCTORS— 
THEIR VIEW OF THE ORGANIZATION 


The general picture that emerged from our interviews with these doctors was 
one of dissatisfaction. There were many complaints about administrative ineffi- 
ciency and interference with medical work. However, examination of particular 
complaints showed that, although some of the arrangements could and did seriously 
hamper the work of the doctor in certain smaller localities populated mainly by 
recent immigrants, where facilities were scarce and communications difficult, 
there were hardly any instances quoted about work in the town in which it could 
be proved that there was serious direct interference by the lay administration with 
the work of the doctor. On the other hand, one had the impression that many a 
difficulty was caused by lack of cooperation between the medical personnel (doc- 
tors, pharmacists, etc.) themselves or by their apathy. 

In view of all this one might be inclined to explain the doctors’ criticism of the 
organization as a kind of projection of the guilt they felt about an unsatisfactory 
state of affairs for which they blamed themselves without admitting it. But there 
were other complaints of a more general nature, which suggested an objective 
source of dissatisfaction. The doctors felt that working with the organization meant 
loss of professional independence and some of them said so explicitly. Some pointed 
with dissatisfaction to the necessity for endorsement by some higher-placed or 
senior physician of certain kinds of prescription or referrals to hospitals. Many 
implied that it was in the interest of the organization (or of the Israel Federation 
of Labour in general) to ‘exploit’ the doctors and make them work in a framework 
where they could be supervised and, as the Hebrew idiom goes, ‘held in the hand”. 
Implying bad faith on the part of the employer, this again seems to be a rather 
general kind of accusation and one not easy to substantiate. But the main argument 
--about lack of independence—-is in a sense objectively true. As has been pointed 
out already, the final responsibility for the patient rests not with the doctor but 
with the organization. Ordinarily, it is not within the power of the doctor to 
refer to a certain specialist or to a certain hospital. He only sends the patient for 
the necessary examination or ‘to hospital’ in general, and the actual disposal is 
then made through bureaucratic channels. Home visits to the patient will also, 
as a rule, be made by a different doctor. In the course of all this the doctor may 
often lose track of what has happened to a patient, unless he makes some effort 
to follow him up. It was apparently this loss of final responsibility and of the 
implicit authority that evoked the rather exaggerated feeling on the part of the 
doctor that he had lost his freedom and was subjugated by the organization. 

This resentment of loss of authority was not unconnected with the difficulties 
encountered with the patients. All the doctors, except one, thought that these 
difficulties were due to the organization. They thought that many patients came 
to see them for no good reason at all, ‘just because it costs nothing’, and that, 
for the same reason, they made all kinds of unreasonable demands and showed no 
respect to the doctor. Patients, on the other hand, tended to feel that they did not 
receive sufficient attention and that they were discourteously treated; and they 
often attributed this to the fact that the doctor had nothing to lose financially if his 
clientéle fell away. These opposing attitudes set up a vicious circle, which then, 
admittedly, turned many a suspicion into reality. 

The foregoing tends to show that some of the arrangements expected to ease 
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to the organizational setting might not be due to the fact that all the doctors in 
the first two categories had received their medical training abroad and had had to 
adjust to the different conditions prevailing in Israel. But because medical educa- 
tion in the country started only recently, it was impossible to select doctors with 
at least five years’ experience for the third sample, so that some of the problems 
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THE SICK FUND DOCTORS— 
THEIR VIEW OF THE ORGANIZATION 


The general picture that emerged from our interviews with these doctors was 
one of dissatisfaction. There were many complaints about administrative ineffi- 
ciency and interference with medical work. However, examination of particular 
complaints showed that, although some of the arrangements could and did seriously 
hamper the work of the doctor in certain smaller localities populated mainly by 
recent immigrants, where facilities were scarce and communications difficult, 
there were hardly any instances quoted about work in the town in which it could 
be proved that there was serious direct interference by the lay administration with 
the work of the doctor. On the other hand, one had the impression that many a 
difficulty was caused by lack of cooperation between the medical personnel (doc- 
tors, pharmacists, etc.) themselves or by their apathy. 

In view of all this one might be inclined to explain the doctors’ criticism of the 
organization as a kind of projection of the guilt they felt about an unsatisfactory 
state of affairs for which they blamed themselves without admitting it. But there 
were other complaints of a more general nature, which suggested an objective 
source of dissatisfaction. The doctors felt that working with the organization meant 
loss of professional independence and some of them said so explicitly. Some pointed 
with dissatisfaction to the necessity for endorsement by some higher-placed or 
senior physician of certain kinds of prescription or referrals to hospitals. Many 
implied that it was in the interest of the organization (or of the Israel Federation 
of Labour in general) to ‘exploit’ the doctors and make them work in a framework 
where they could be supervised and, as the Hebrew idiom goes, ‘held in the hand’. 
Implying bad faith on the part of the employer, this again seems to be a rather 
general kind of accusation and one not easy to substantiate. But the main argument 
—about lack of independence—is in a sense objectively true. As has been pointed 
out already, the final responsibility for the patient rests not with the doctor but 
with the organization. Ordinarily, it is not within the power of the doctor to 
refer to a certain specialist or to a certain hospital. He only sends the patient for 
the necessary examination or ‘to hospital’ in general, and the actual disposal is 
then made through bureaucratic channels. Home visits to the patient will also, 
as a rule, be made by a different doctor. In the course of all this the doctor may 
often lose track of what has happened to a patient, unless he makes some effort 
to follow him up. It was apparently this loss of final responsibility and of the 
implicit authority that evoked the rather exaggerated feeling on the part of the 
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the work of the doctor, also had—at least partly—unexpected effects that seriously 
interfered with efficient performance. The transfer of responsibility from the indi- 
vidual doctor to the institution was apparently perceived by the doctors as a loss 
of status, as reflected in their complaints about ‘loss of independence’, ‘subjuga- 
tion’, and so on. This also affected the behaviour of the patients, who seemed to 
trust their doctors less than in the non-institutional setting. 

Whereas the doctor-patient relationship at the clinics developed in an unfore- 
seen way, the organization did have the expected influence on the Sick Fund 
doctors’ attitudes toward scientific medicine. They seemed to be much more 
interested in scientific progress on the job than did private practitioners and they 
realized that there were unique opportunities for such progress in a large medical 
organization. However, they thought that the conditions under which they worked 
were so bad that in fact only a few of them could make use of these facilities. 
This they mentioned as a further source of dissatisfaction. 

In order to show what is new in this development, a few words have to be said 
about the place of science in the definition of the doctor’s role. Of course, the 
scientific nature of the profession has everywhere been emphasized. According to 
a recent analysis, it is a particularly important factor in maintaining the asymmet- 
rical structure of the therapeutic situation in the sense that the patient can trust 
his doctor and depend on him without the doctor having to reciprocate his attitude 
of trust (as e.g. a friend would have to). This becomes possible only because 
of the doctor’s scientific attitude in face of the constant temptation to become 
involved in the affairs of his patient as a member of the patient’s family (or to 
assume the role of a magician). At the same time, his scientific standing ensures 
the patient’s trust in him (cf. Parsons, 22). Nevertheless, the fact that science may 
be not only a means to the essentially therapeutic function of the doctor but also 
his aim as a scientist has not entered the analysis. But in many of our cases the 
question whether a practising doctor is bound to become a routine consumer of 
the results of other peoples’ research, or whether he is able to keep abreast with 
scientific developments, has become a matter for major concern. 

Thus our initial question whether the doctor-patient relationship and the doc- 
tor’s own definition of his role have been affected by the prevailing organizational 
setting seems to be answered, at first approach, in the affirmative. But in order to 
explain these changes—the difficulties in the relationship with patients on the one 
hand and the emphasis on science on the other—we have to obtain a much more 
detailed picture of the work at the institution than we have drawn so far. 


THE SICK FUND DOCTORS: 
A TYPOLOGY OF MEDICAL ROLES 


On the basis of the three criteria of satisfaction mentioned by themselves— 
therapeutic efficiency, good relationship with patients, and scientific progress—it 
was found that, as far as their own work was concerned, five doctors could be 
regarded as fully satisfied, four were moderately satisfied, fourteen dissatisfied, 
and three unclassifiable (one because he was engaged mainly in administrative 
work and two because their replies were unreliable).7 





7. Considering the three criteria of classification and at least three values to be given to each 
criterion (e.g. self-evaluation of one’s own work highly satisfactory, reasonably satisfactory, 
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There were no easily established objective conditions to account for these dif- 
ferences. Although three out of the five ‘satisfied’ doctors worked as consultants, 
as against one consultant in each of the other two categories, yet there were in 
the same category two who were otherwise engaged. Furthermore, the status of 
the consultant at the institution was not precisely defined and there were numerous 
individual variations in what the several specialists did.’ As regards seniority of 
service, those in the first category had all been with the institution for a consider- 
able length of time. But there were doctors with equal length of service in both the 
other categories. Nor was there any considerable difference between the satisfied 
and the dissatisfied regarding full- and part-time employment, or such possible 
factors as additional private practice, specialization, or high professional standing 
(though, again, none in the first category could be regarded as generally unsuccess- 
ful doctors, but there were few of this kind in the other two categories). Therefore, 
while it seemed that seniority of service and at least a certain amount of professional 
success were important prerequisites of satisfaction in the institution (at least for 
those who were not engaged mainly in administration) they were not sufficient 
conditions of it. It seemed that the explanation had to be found in less obvious 
aspects of the role. These aspects emerged only in the course of the interpretation 
of the data. It is obvious, therefore, that the present study cannot be regarded as 
a test of the hypothesis that the factors which were found important in this study 
are in fact the only significant ones in determining the variations of the physician’s 
role. All that can be shown here is that they are the most plausible hypotheses 
which can be derived from this investigation. The findings which are going to be 
presented should be regarded as hypotheses and not as results of testing hypotheses. 


The Satisfied9 

There were three consultants, three specialists, and three general practitioners 
in this combined category. These doctors, although they held the same opinions 
as the others about conditions at the Sick Fund in general, thought they had 
succeeded in creating for themselves individually much more favourable condi- 
tions. This they seemed to achieve in two distinct ways, both of which differed 
considerably from the officially described behaviour: 


Type I. 1 shall call this type, which included two specialists and two general prac- 
titioners, ‘service-oriented’, because in spite of the bureaucratic context they felt 
that they owed first loyalty to a defined circle of patients. How this came about 
will be illustrated by the case of one of them, an ‘old-timer’ who started to work as . 
a general practitioner in one of the branch clinics at a time when the neighbour- 
hood still formed a fairly closely knit community, a large part of whom were 
members of the Sick Fund. As the clinic at that time was still a rather small and 
informal affair, his role and status were in practice much more similar to those of 
the traditional ‘local doctor’ than to those of a doctor working in a large bureau- 
cratic organization. Through his good connections with the management and 








unsatisfactory ) there could be 27 possible types. In fact, the criteria were closely related, 
which made it possible to the—at any rate small—variations to these three types. 
8. Those doctors who as a rule saw only patients referred to them by other doctors for special 
examinations are here referred to as consultants. 
9. Since the difference between the fully and the moderately satisfied was one of degree rather 
than of kind, I shall treat them subsequently under this heading. 
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through his popularity, he continued to work very much as he used to, keeping his 
old ‘clientéle’ with considerable disregard of the organizational rules. The office 
did not issue any tickets to him for people who were not his patients. (It has to be 
noted that this practice, though not in accordance with the rules, did not involve 
any abuse, since the closed clientéle was so numerous that it kept him busier than 
he would have been in the ordinary way.) As to the rest of the doctors in the same 
category, one of them had also achieved by similar means the same privilege of 
a more or less closed clientéle. The other two used to work, up to a short while 
before the interview took place, in small localities, where their position seemed 
to have been very much like that of the doctor who has just been described. Under 
the conditions prevailing at their new place of work, they found much cause for 
dissatisfaction, but they were mature people who had already acquired some status 
within the organization and seemed fairly confident that they would be able to 
master the situation. 


Under type 2 there are three consultants, one specialist, and one general practitioner. 
In contrast to the previous type, whose satisfaction derived from the consciousness 
of devoted service to a more or less permanent group of patients, and from being 
appreciated for it, these doctors found their satisfaction first and foremost in the 
high scientific quality of their work. They will be described therefore as ‘science- 
oriented’. This is not to say that the first type was not interested in their scientific 
progress, or that the second type did not regard their relationship with the 
patients as important. The difference was one of emphasis which, however, 
also affected the kind of doctor-patient relationship that developed in both 
instances. 

Thus, in accounting for their own satisfactory conditions of work (generally 
they, too, were critical of the institution), they emphasized a great deal their 
independence of the management and their authority in their relations with the 
patients. They asserted their independence by establishing their own methods of 
reception, hours of work, and other transgressions of the organizational routine. 
In consequence, they thought the patients did not behave towards them in the dis- 
respectful and distrustful manner usual at the institution. This exceptional 
standing, they thought, was due to their high professional-scientific reputation. 
At the same time, they thought that only through constantly asserting their personal 
authority and independence could they maintain a position that enabled them to 
make use of the technical facilities and the rich case material of the clinic for 
their own scientific progress or even for research; and that the others were pre- 
vented from this by their unsatisfactory conditions of work. Quotation from some 
of the interviews will make it clear what all this implies. 

Two of the consultants, both employed on a part-time basis and both engaging . 
in private practice, mentioned past difficulties in establishing their present status. 
They had had ‘long fights with the management’ before they had achieved their 
present position of independence and thought that their private practice placed 
them in a strong bargaining position vis-a-vis the organization. (One of them also 
added another point, namely, the importance of employment in a public institu- 
tion in making him independent of his private patients, some of whom ‘think they 
can buy the doctor’.) All three attached considerable importance to ‘authority’, 
general social standing, and independent financial position as factors influencing 
the behaviour of both management and patients towards them. Furthermore, they 
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were markedly ‘research-minded’ and regarded their work at the institution also 
as a means of doing at least a certain amount of research. 

The cases of the other two doctors (a specialist and a general practitioner) 
belonging to the same category were of particular interest, since they were com- 
paratively young people who had come to the country at an early stage of their 
careers and adopted the local medical ideology to a considerable extent: They 
regarded private practice as scientifically obsolete, and one of them also thought it 
was ethically inferior to institutionalized medicine. This was in marked contrast 
with all the rest of the ‘fully’ and ‘moderately satisfied’ doctors in our sample, who 
also emphasized the importance of being attached to a clinic in order to be ‘up- 
to-date’ (and some of whom also stressed the importance of research) but agreed 
that there were advantages in both kinds of practice. However, in spite of their 
acceptance of the ideology, these young doctors, too, tried to adjust to the situation 
by much the same means as the others. Thus, both did private practice in breach of 
their contract with the institution. This in itself is easily explained by the low pro- 
fessional salaries usual in the country. But they did it quite openly, and they saw 
in it a sign of their independence of the institution. Moreover, they emphasized the 
importance of what the doctors were paid (both in salaries and private fees) from 
the point of view of their ‘status’ with the patients. Within the institution, they 
succeeded in establishing for themselves exceptionally favourable conditions. This 
they did by transgressing the rules of the organizational routine to the extent of 
establishing their own ways of receiving patients, hours of work, etc., while at the 
same time also taking on themselves certain duties on their own initiative. The 
motive in striving for a position of independence was obvious in all these activities. 
In so far as these activities helped them in their medical work, it was owing to the 
trust they gained with the public because of their special status and to certain 
possibilities acquired for doing research. They were, to use the phrase of one of the 
consultants reflecting on his past, ‘fighting the institution’ for their ‘independence’. 


The ‘Dissatisfied’ 

I shall not describe here cases belonging to this category. They did not differ 
from the rest in their attitudes towards medicine in general and the institution in 
particular, but in their lack of interest in or hope of altering the unsatisfactory 
conditions prevailing at the institution in their own favour. They accepted them 
as a matter of fact in spite of the-—admittedly—adverse effect of these conditions 
on their work. 


Summarizing the account up to this point we may say that the arrangements of 
the Sick Fund led to difficulties in the doctor’s relationship with the patients. These 
difficulties were resolved in a number of cases (the ‘satisfied’ doctors) through 
deviations from the officially prescribed behaviour. These deviations were of two 
kinds, either: 

1. The doctors tried to create for themselves a closed circle of their ‘own’ 
patients, recreating thereby conditions similar to those prevailing in private prac- 
tice (the ‘service-oriented’); or ' 

2. they regarded the scientific nature of their work as a most important source 
of satisfaction and thought that their scientific-professional standing assured their 
authority in the eyes of the patients. They tried to communicate this standing 
through establishing for themselves a conspicuous position in the institution and 
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. through some rather emphatic assertion of status. Thus they succeeded in estab- 

! lishing a personal authority instead of the bureaucratic one. (The ‘science- 
oriented’.) 

Before trying to reach any conclusions, we shall compare these findings with 

some of the material gathered from the investigation of the other two samples. | 

As no systematic analysis of these samples is aimed at here, I shall deal with both 

under one heading. 








PRIVATE PRACTITIONERS AND HOSPITAL STAFF: 
A COMPARISON | 


i In our second, general, sample of doctors with at least five years’ practice (see 
i p. 258) there were a few general practitioners with long-established clientéles (who 
obviously resembled the Sick Fund doctors who had their own patients). But the 
majority of this other sample, and practically the whole sample of young doctors 
were, at least part-time, employed in hospitals. This fact seems to be all the 
more important because the reputation of hospitals in general (and of some 
of the hospitals involved in particular) was extremely high amongst all our 
respondents. : 

From this point of view the situation was the exact opposite to that encountered f 
at the Sick Fund. All the doctors found that the hospitals did enable them to 
carry out satisfactory and interesting work. Consequently they were generally . | 
highly identified with their hospitals and were convinced that they were doing a i 
very satisfactory job. Besides, they were much interested in medical research, \j 
which made them particularly sensitive to their standing with their own colleagues i 
and superiors. All this might have made them to a large extent immune to the 
attitudes of the patients and to matters of social status in general. Indeed, these ' 
doctors, with the exception of the most highly placed, talked rather derisively of 
those engaged in private practice, because of their need to be good ‘psychologists’ 
rather than good doctors. They thought that to be a good doctor was entirely 
impossible nowadays without all the facilities that only a hospital or a large 
clinic can offer. In these views they very much resembled the two young ‘science- 
oriented’ doctors of the Sick Fund sample. | 

However, a more detailed account of what they were doing revealed that the 
situation was far from being as smooth as they described it. The best insight into 
it may be gained from the descriptions by two doctors in full-time hospital employ- 
ment, both of whom were at the time already of considerable standing, and well 
on their way to becoming heads of departments. On the one hand, they too stressed 
the importance of their institutional identity. They thought that the ‘hospital’ did 
everything for the patient and that there was complete confidence in ‘it’. ‘There 
is no such thing as difficulties with the patients’, because ‘we create the relation- 
ship and the patient is entirely in our hand’.!° But, having thus almost denied the 
existence of doctor-patient relationships, they still complained about the disad- 
vantages of the doctor’s anonymity vis-d-vis the patients. And while, as has been 
pointed out already, they condemned private practice in principle, they thought 














10. It was suggested that this feeling comes from the fact that the patients lie in bed at the 
hospital and they are generally passive and helpless. 
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that private practice might be necessary for developing what they described as 
a doctor’s ‘medical personality’. This split attitude, trying on the one hand to 
assume towards the patients a purely institutional identity and denying any 
problem of the ‘human relations’ type with them, while displaying on the other 
hand much defensiveness about them and showing considerable sensitivity to their 
conduct, was even more pronounced in the case of junior personnel. Similarly, in 
all ranks there was considerable importance attached to the doctor’s maintaining 
a certain status, in spite of their idealistic pronouncements regarding private prac- 
tice and research work. 

The only group of persons amongst hospital staff who had a more or less 
consistent picture of their relations with the patients and of their status were 
the heads of departments and consultants, all of whom in our sample also had 
private practices. Since their attitudes were very similar to those of the senior 
consultants at the Sick Fund, there is no need to describe them here in detail. 
It is worth mentioning only that, in spite of their high opinion of their hospitals, 
they, too, put a great deal of emphasis upon the importance of their being 
independent of the ‘bureaucracy’. 

The cases of these doctors show that, notwithstanding the basic difference 
between them and the Sick Fund doctors as to their identification with the institu- 
tion in which they were employed and with the official medical ideology, there 
were in both instances parallel problems of establishing relationships with the 
patients, and of concern with status, and there was in both instances a similar 
emphasis on research. There were further parallels between the generally sceptical 
attitudes towards private practice of the junior and middle-grade hospital and 
Sick Fund staff, which were not shared in either case by most of the senior staff. 
(There was no parallel amongst our hospital staff to the alienated ‘dissatisfied’ 
category of the Sick Fund doctors.) 


DISCUSSION 


The description of the types leaves a number of questions to be answered. 
Whereas for the first type, the ‘service-oriented’, the relationship with the patient 
did not create a problem, the second type, the ‘science-oriented’, were rather 
conscious of the need of ‘handling him’ or of ‘keeping him at a distance’. It may 
be argued that, at least to some extent, this might have had to do with comparative 
lack of experience, and it is true that the senior (and as a rule older and more 
experienced) science-oriented institutional doctors managed their ambivalence 
better. But, even in their case, there was considerably more stress on the attitude 
of dominance towards the patient than there was among the service-oriented ones. 
Furthermore, there was the feature of quest for external status, which distinguished 
the science-oriented group from the first type. These latter apparently took it for 
granted that they were esteemed and did not seem to cc~> about conspicuous 
manifestations. This was especially surprising in view of the rather idealistic 
research-mindedness of the ‘science-oriented’ group, which in the case of the 
junior and middle grades was accompanied by a generally condemnatory attitude 
towards private practice, very much in accordance with the local ideology of 
public medicine. It seemed as if a collectivistic, scientific approach to medicine 
went together with rather more status aspiration and consciousness than did the 
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individualistic, free-enterprise type of approach of some private practitioners or 
of those who had their ‘own’ patients at the Sick Fund. 

The explanation of this paradox seems to be as follows. The conduct of the 
physician is regulated by two different norms. 

(a) service to the other, and (b) living up to scientific standards. Of course, 
ideally they are both equally followed, but they are logically independent of each 
other. Therefore, although it is inconceivable that efficient medical service could be 
provided without scientific qualification, there may still be considerable difference 
between doctors as to whether they regard their principal aim as curing (when 
science is only a means) or promoting scientific knowledge (when in extreme cases 
treatment may be seen as a means to an end). 

The relative exposure of the two types of doctors to these norms is not the 
same. The doctor who has his stable clientéle, whether in private practice or within 
a public organization, does not have to fear the possible distrust of his patients. 
Owing to the need of dependence characteristic of the situation of iliness, the 
patients will trust “their doctor’ absolutely. This absolute trust and dependence on 
the doctor serve as a powerful motivation to bring out any qualities of leadership 
he may possess (‘it helps to develop his medical personality’). Such a situation 
obviously enhances orientation to service and explains the relatively great status- 
security and self-confidence. Any problem that might arise among doctors of this 
type might be connected with relative lack of sensitivity to scientific require- 
ments, owing to a comparatively smaller degree of contact with other members of 
the profession. 

The situation of the doctor in full-time employment (in a hospital or a clinic) 
is exactly the reverse, as is to a large extent that of the modern medical specialist. 
The group of his professional colleagues nearly monopolizes his channels of social 
communication. He will be interested, almost exclusively, in their esteem, and will 
be impatient with any kind of direct evaluation of his work by his patients. At the 
same time (a) he is subjected to a much larger extent than the community type of 
: practitioner to the expressions of distrust and evaluations (however irrelevant 
; these may be from a strictly professional point of view) of his patients, as they 
are relatively less dependent on him personally and in a better position to compare 
him with others (especially with those working at the same hospital or clinic); (b) he 
himself feels much less personal responsibility for the patient, because of the 
minute division of labour between various specialists and/or because final respon- 
sibility rests with the institution. 

In consequence there is relatively little direct motivation for ‘service’, which 
creates a lack of congruence between the mutual expectations of the doctor and 
the patient and generates some feeling of tension.'! The tendency to structure 
the situation in an authoritarian way may be regarded as the result of a wish to 
impede the ‘out of place’ evaluation of the patients, while, on the other hand, the 
quest for ‘independence’ from the institution is an attempt to gain personal 
responsibility and to eliminate the ground for comparisons between the doctors. 
Thus, the doctors come to feel that high status, bolstered by external symbols, 
such as style of living, high income and fees, and titles, is an important safeguard 
of their authority and independence. 








11. The that modern training had an adverse effect on the doctor’s skill in dealing 
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The effect of the bureaucratic situation on the patient can also be explained 
in the same way. The patient’s prescribed role in the situation is a relatively passive 
one; acceptance of the doctor’s professional authority and loyal fulfilment of his 
advice. However, in order to establish such attitudes of confidence and loyalty, 
there seems to be a need of a personal kind of attachment to a particular doctor. 
Therefore, the fact that, for example, both the patient and the doctor trust the 
labour movement, which provides the Sick Fund service, or the hospital, which 
has a high reputation, does not prevent the patients from checking upon their 
doctors at the Sick Fund or from seeking special attachment to some member of 
the staff at hospitals (something to which—in principle—the doctors strongly 
object). It appears that acceptance of all the implications of being dependent on the 
doctor, and at the same time lacking the objective means to evaluate his services 
in a situation fraught with anxiety, call up the need for an individualized and 
personal kind of relationship to the doctor. Bureaucratization of medical practice 
may easily—though it need not necessarily—by-pass this need.!2 

The second question which has to be answered is the reason for the difference 
between the attitudes towards private and mixed practice of the Sick Fund consul- 
tants and the hospital heads of departments on the one hand, and the rest of the 
doctors in the same institution on the other hand. Why is it that the former regard 
the diffuse clinical approach of the private practitioner, where ‘one can take one’s 
time’ and ‘listen to everything the patient has to say’ as a useful complement to 
the specialized teamwork of the hospital or the public clinic (thereby justifying 
‘mixed practice’),!3 while their colleagues in the middle and junior grades condemn 
private and mixed practice in principle? 

The difference cannot be explained as self-justification of their own way of 
work by the élite, because many of the other grades were also engaged in mixed 
practice, and still maintained their generally negative attitude to private work. 
The explanation seems to lie in the different meaning of private practice for the 
two groups. Heads of hospital departments or leading consultants have a much 
more personal kind of responsibility for the patient than have other doctors in 
the same framework. The patients see themselves much more as ‘their patients’ 
and do not regard them as part of the bureaucratic set-up. Therefore in their cases 
there is no difference between public and private practice, inasmuch as the doctor 
has a personal responsibility for both kinds of patients. This may well be confirmed 
by the fact that the private patients of these élite doctors come chiefly from the 
general social élite who amongst themselves form a community where serviee- 
orientation is particularly emphasized. Thus, mixed practice in these cases really | 
contains elements of both the science-oriented and the old community-oriented 
type of role structure and seems particularly suitable for striking a balance between 
the two. But for the rest of the doctors who work under conditions of bureaucratic 
anonymity, mixed practice may involve the slippery ethical problem of one kind 
of responsibility towards the patient who pays and another kind towards the one 
who does not. As a result, entering into any kind of non-bureaucratic relationship 
with the patient is viewed with suspicion, and this extends to all expressions of 
personal trust or distrust on the part of the patient. This further strengthens the 





12. Similar observations have been made in Merton, Reader, and Kendal (18, pp. 25-27 and 
73-79). 
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exclusive reliance on the opinions of one’s professional colleagues, sometimes to 
| the detriment of the doctor-patient relationship. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THEORY AND RESEARCH 


It is possible at this stage to abstract from the concrete situations that have 
been described in the preceding pages, to list the terms of reference of our dis- 
cussion, and to state the hypotheses that can be derived from it. 

(a) The doctor’s institutionalized role!4—to treat the sick according to scien- 
tifically approved methods—has been characterized by the insistence on two 
norms: helping the patient irrespective of rewards (‘service’) and acting according 
to empirically verifiable principles (‘science’). 

(b) This implies that, as part of the concrete social structure, the role of the 
: physician is connected with three different systems of mutual role expectations and 
: exchange of communication. 

3 S,. The institutionalized role is an integral part of the general occupational 

i system of the society and is accorded a certain status in relation to all other occu- 

; pational roles. But from the point of view of the everyday activity of the doctor 
his links with two subordinate systems are the most important. These are: 

| S». By virtue of his education and training, the doctor is part of a professional 

: system. His reputation in his system depends on the scientific standards of his 

1 work (irrespective of his actual ‘successes’);!5 

S;. As a practitioner he will be the doctor of a certain number of patients. They 
—unlike his professional colleagues—will judge him according to his success as 
a healer and his general qualities as a person. Moreover, since for most of the 
patients the state of illness is a state of considerable anxiety, they may tend to 
become dependent on him and impute to him the qualities of a benevolent magician. 
Such a view of the doctor’s role is entirely incongruent with the scientific definition. 
However, many of these non-rational attitudes are inevitable parts of the state of 
j illness. Thus, while the doctor must not be caught up by them, he has to be able 
3 and willing to accept them rationally.!6 
: Obviously, any physician may be connected in his professional capacity with 
other systems as well, as for example our Sick Fund or hospital doctors were 
connected with their respective employing organization. But participation in these 
other systems is incidental, whereas participation in those described above is 
structural in the sense that it follows from the accepted definition of the physician’s 
role. This can be illustrated by the process of entering the profession. Before one 
is able to assume the role of physician (or almost any other professional role) in 
the general society (S;) he has to be trained by other doctors and to show his suit- 
i ability in order to be admitted by them into the professional community (S2). 

His autonomous contact with the patients (S3) starts at this point. Thus contacts 
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with all those systems are necessary stages in the process of socialization into 
the role, and the norms of the various systems mentioned are supposed to be 
internalized by the doctor. In other words, these three systems are necessary 
reference groups of the physician’s role. His occupational role in the society implies 
that he is supposed to act as a person who has had scientific training and as a 
person who is loyal to his patients. 

In order to state now the hypotheses about the ways in which participation 
in the three systems impinges on the physician’s role, I have to make explicit the 
following assumptions: (a) that people who act in a role will want to perform it 
well (or to put it another way, that they want to live up to expectations); (b) that 
they want to be recognized or rewarded for it; and (c) that they want this reward 
to be a status reward. By this I mean that they want to be sure that the reward will 
have a long-term effect on their general standing in relation to others (career). 

With the aid of these assumptions we can describe the varieties of interrelation 
between the systems. It has been pointed out that the initial place of the doctor 
(or any other professional person) in the wider community is a result of his having 
been admitted into the professional community. His being recognized as a doctor 
thereupon confers on him a certain prestige, which, since it can be lost only in 
most unusual cases, may be regarded from then on as an ascribed status. But 
usually there will be a degree of flexibility within the limits of ascription, as shown 
by differences in income, reputation, and respect enjoyed. 

I postulate now that in order to ensure that the doctor should be socially 
motivated (i.e. apart from his personal moods and inclinations) to live up to 
expected standards both of service and of science, there must be a balance between 
his participation and the rewards he receives in systems S;, S;, and 83. By this I 
mean that variations in the general status of the doctor—at least within the limits 
of ascription—will be concomitant with variations of the appreciation he receives 
in systems S, and $3, and—at least permanently—in no other incidental systems. 

This state I shall call, ‘the state of role-status equilibrium’. A state of disequili- 
brium will exist if general status (in S,) varies concomitantly with appreciation in 
either S; or S2 only, or if it varies quite independently of either (i.e. concomitantly 
with an incidental system); or if it does not vary at all, i.e. when the status of the 
professional person is entirely fixed, varying perhaps with such ascriptive factors 
as age and/or seniority. 

The types of role-status disequilibrium will then be as follows: 


1. Status in S, is related to status in S2 and not in $3. In this case there will be 
a tendency to deviate from the norms of ‘service’ accompanied by an emphasis on 
‘science’. To some extent this means turning the means into an end, but owing to 
the inevitable demand of the patient for personal attention, it will necessarily 
lead to tension in the actual performance of the role and to moral conflict. 


2. Status in S, is related to status in S, and not in S,. Deviance will tend to take 
the form of neglecting the norms of ‘science’, resulting in ‘commercialism’ of 
various kinds. 


3. Status in S, is independent of the status in either S2 or S3. In practice this 
means that there is a complete disequilibrium between expectations and rewards. 
The professional person is under moral and social pressure to act according to the 
institutionalized norms of the role, but his devotion to it and his success in it will 
not be reflected in his general social status. Within the microscopic structure of 
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the role there will be a state of anomie.!7 Since in this case neither of the two 
institutionalized norms of the role is rewarded, the expected reaction will be either 
apathy towards the role as a whole or an attempt to alter the whole mechanism 
whereby general social status to the profession is allocated. The situation in the Sick 
Fund described in this paper belongs to the present category. The majority in this 
case reacted by apathy, while the minority tried with more or less success to link their 
status to their success in one or the other legitimate systems of reference of the 
role (‘service’ or ‘science’), the system chosen depending on opportunity and 
probably also on personal inclination. 

How to ensure a balanced participation in the three systems and thus ensure an 
effective role-status equilibrium in any concrete situation is, of course, an empirical 
question, the answer to which will depend on the peculiar historical circumstances 
of each case. This can easily be illustrated by the example of the isolated general 
practitioner. Not long ago, this kind of practice, which implied on the part of the 
doctor the ability to cope on his own with a great variety of problems, could ensure 
for the doctor such success in diagnosis and therapy as was worthy of the respect 
of his colleagues. At present, however, he may as a rule not expect more than some- 
thing like ‘it is surprising how often he is right in spite of his entirely out-of-date 
methods’. Under such conditions no challenge of personal responsibility will be 
able to prevent, in the long run, the deterioration of professional standards and 
professional morale in this type of practice. 

It is of course impossible in this paper to put these hypotheses to a systematic 
test. All I shall try to do here is to put forward some tentative suggestions as to 
the way some problems of the organization of medical practice in other countries 
may be explained within the present theoretical framework. 

Let us start with the attitudes towards mixed (private and salaried) practice 
that were found to be a significant symptom of the difficulties besetting the Israel 
doctor. Apparently a similar reappearance of private practice as a sideline took 
place in Soviet Russia and other countries where medicine has been socialized 
(see Field, 8, 9). On the other hand, in some of the Western countries (U.S.A., 
and Britain before the socialization of medicine) mixed practice was established 
the other way round, through the tendency to take up part-time work in hospitals 
or in public clinics in addition to private practice, mainly as a means of scientific 
progress and of gaining professional reputation. It is instructive that the socializa- 
tion of medicine in Britain hardly affected the preference for mixed practice. Thus 
the same pattern of employment developed or has been maintained under different 
systems of medicine, the only difference being that whereas in the Western coun- 





17. The term anomie is used here to describe a different situation from those referred to by 
Durkheim and Merton. Both of these writers speak about a state of disequilibrium between the 


, too, of secondary importance. Therefore role conflicts of all kinds cannot 
here in the framework of a simple means-end schema, nor can the expected reactions 
to the conflict (or anomie situation) follow Merton's paradigm. See Merton (17, pp. 131-94). 
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tries mixed practice has become approved by the official, non-socialist medical 
ideology and opposed by the non-official, socialist one, elsewhere it is the other 
way round.!8 This suggests that the real forces determining the shape of medical 
practice are not ideologies, but factors of the kind analysed in this paper. 

Another point of interest may be the development of general practice in Britain. 
It seems that at least in rural and urban residential areas this has been an out- 
standing example of what we have called ‘service-oriented’ practice. Although under 
these conditions the doctor’s status in the community has been high and there 
seems to have been a corresponding development of the stable, self-assured ‘medical 
personality’, the situation is said to have led to some lagging behind up-to-date 
scientific technique. This seems to have been due to too little participation in what 
we have called the professional system.!® The establishment of the College of 
General Practitioners and the organizing of cooperative clinics can be interpreted 
as an attempt to make practice more scientific, through increased professional 
communication and through participation in research. 

All these varieties of the physician’s role, the search for new types of medical 
organization, and the clash of ideologies reflect some basic structural problems of 
contemporary medical practice. The profession generally is in a state of transition 
from a diffuse clinical approach to diagnosis and treatment to a more exactly 
scientific one, and there is a parallel change of the organization of medicine from 
a profession of independent practitioners to a highly bureaucratized occupation. 
This tendency to bureaucratization is further accelerated by the assumption of 
public responsibility for the health of the population. Both this and the constant 
extension of the doctor’s training lead to an ever-prolonged confinement of the 
doctor to his professional community, and to his consequent isolation from the 
general community to which his patients belong. This situation impairs—at least 
temporarily—his capacity to deal with the patient. On the other hand, the very 
same factors probably serve important purposes of training and the more general 
purpose of transforming medicine into an exact science. 


APPENDIX 


Role, status, reference group, and a number of related concepts have been used 
and defined in recent sociological literature in a variety of ways. Therefore one has 
to explain one’s own usage. By role I mean what one or more persons (e.g. a group, 
organization, etc.) are institutionally expected to do as a unit of the various systems 
of society, and by status I understand the rewards they receive in virtue of being 
the incumbent of the role, in so far as these rewards have a more or less permanent 





18. For concise statements of the opposing points of view see, on the one hand, the Memor- 
andum of the British Medical Association submitted to the Gillebaud Committee (2), and the 
articles of the same date both in the British Medical Journal (3) and in the Lancet (14); on 
the hand, ‘Private Practice and the Health Service’, New Statesman and Nation (20), and 
the ; ‘ 
19, See Collings (5) and Taylor (28). A ‘balanced’ type of practice—by our criteria—is de- 
scribed by bi ape in what he calls ‘Country-Town Practice’ (28, pp. 47-9). Instances resembli 
our comm of doctor are mentioned by Collings among some of the practitioners in rura 
and resi areas and in his description of the conditions in New Zealand, But it is 
clvvices ioouk kis caaberal than Smaout eietion partapetion ta eeane peofesional oyetem, toes 
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effect on their hierarchic position vis-d-vis all the other units participating in the 
same system. Thus role defines the functional, and status, the hierarchic, position 
of a unit in a social system. (It is implied that every unit has both a functional and 
a hierarchic position.) 

It has been pointed out lately that many roles cannot be defined in terms of a 
single logically coherent set of expectations, but that they rather involve relatedness 
to a variety of, not necessarily congruent, expectations. The same, of course, 
applies to the status aspect of the social unit. This position has been accepted in 
this paper, but with an important qualification, namely, that the expectations 
directed towards a role are not infinitely variable, but are determined by the 
institutional definition of the role in the most inclusive system to which it belongs. 
Thus, for example, in the present case of doctors, expectations of ‘service’ and 
‘science’, although they involve quite different norms and may not always be in 
perfect harmony, are both part and parcel of the definition of the doctor’s role. At 
the same time there may be expectations towards the incumbent of a role, which 
are, from the point of view of the institutional definition, incidental to the role as, 
for instance, the bureaucratic requirements in the case of some of our doctors. 

This distinction is not merely theoretical. It implies that conflict between the 
institutionalized norms, if it occurs, will be internal, and the tendency will be to 
resolve it and to establish a balance. If, on the other hand, expectations that are 
not institutionalized parts of the role clash with those that are, this will be an 
external conflict and will not evoke any mechanisms of equilibration. It will result 
either in institutional change or in the elimination of the incidental expectations. 

: Indeed, one of the criteria by which structural expectations can be distinguished 
: from incidental ones might be whether the non-existence of certain expectations 
. towards a role will automatically evoke a tendency to establish such expectations. 

I suggest that it might help to avoid confusion if we called the first type of situation 
‘intra-role’, and the second ‘inter-role’, conflict. Thus, if a doctor should feel in 

a certain kind of medical organization that devotion to the patients is not an 

important criterion of evaluation, he will perceive the situation as ‘wrong’ from his 

professional point of view. But the existence or non-existence of certain bureau- 

cratic expectations will be perceived by most doctors (and by people in general) 

as unimportant from the professional point of view—although it may be regarded 

as of great importance for other reasons—as long as it does not interfere with 

My concept of reference group is intrinsically related to the concept of role. I 
use it to denote the system—obviously ‘group’ is a mistaken word in almost any 
current definition of the concept—which serves as a frame of reference for self- 
evaluation in any aspect of a role. Since role has been defined by expectations 
issuing from the various systems of society, these will be the potential reference 
‘groups’ of a role (under conditions that have to be further specified). This of 
course implies that I distinguish between the structural reference groups—which 
are limited in number—and the incidental ones, whose number is theoretically 
The present definitions differ from most of the others that are current in intro- 
ducing the concept of institutionalization in the definitions of role and reference 
group. While on the one hand this is no more than the application of some key 
concepts in the analysis of whole societies to role analysis, there are, on the other 
hand, some quite obvious objections to it. It can be argued that the concept of 
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institutionalization does not fit roles in informal groups. However, (a) the so-called 
informal situations are all at least institutionally circumscribed, this being most 
apparent from the fact that what an informal situation is and what being informal 
means are quite different things in different societies; and (b) a minimum definition 
of institutionalization, such as ‘behavior commonly and (relatively) permanently 
accepted as obligatory for the unit of a social system’, is applicable for any kind 
of situation. 

With regard to reference groups there is the question as to how our concepts 
relate to individual behaviour, which has been so far the major focus of reference 
group research. In this respect I should only suggest that institutionalization has 
its personality counterpart in the concept of internalization, which in its turn may 
be the decisive factor in the choice of reference groups, wherever such choice is 
possible. This is obviously inadequate, but the problem cannot be dealt with 
exhaustively here. Of the numerous references about the subject I should like to 
mention, Eisenstadt (6, 7); Merton (17, pp. 235-386); Turner (29). 
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KELMAN (3) and Mausner (4) have independently shown that influence on a sub- 
ject’s (S’s) judgment by his partner (P) is less when S has had prior success in 
making similar judgments. The major purposes of this paper are (a) to examine in 
greater detail the relation between influence and the error S ascribes to his prior 
judgments (to be known as ‘judgment error’), by using a greater number of 
quantified intervals of judgment error, and (b) to present a more general derivation 
of the relation between influence and judgment error which can also account for 
the relation between influence and stimulus ambiguity. Our experimental design also 
permits the examination of influence as a function of the number of occasions S 
has been exposed to P’s judgment. In a previous study, Goldberg (2) found that 
most of the influence on S occurred within the first five exposures to a group norm. 
The hypotheses may be stated as follows: 


Hypothesis I, The amount of influence (the movement of S’s judgment toward P) 
is a positive monotonic function of S’s prior judgment error (i.e. the amount of 
error that S is led to believe he made in prior judgments). 


Hypothesis II. An S is influenced more in the earlier exposures to P’s judgment 
and less in the later exposures. 


METHOD 


Sample. The sample consisted of 112 Army enlisted men at Fort Meade, Mary- 
land. These were divided into seven experimental groups of 16 each. 


Apparatus. Part of a large barracks was partitioned into three booths. All the 
booths were adjacent to each other so that the entrance to each faced a common 
direction. An S sitting in any booth was able to see straight outside but was not 
able to see his neighbor in the adjacent booth. 

The Ss made judgments on photographs of large numbers of paratroops 
(60-300) in aerial descent. 
Procedure. Two Ss were tested at one time, and were seated in two adjoining booths 
The experimenter’s (E’s) assistant (A) was seated in the third booth. The Ss were 
told by E that we were trying out a test for quickly estimating the strength of 
enemy forces, and that the accuracy of such estimations would be tested for each 
man singly and for both men working together. 


Treatment Session. After a brief warm-up session to demonstrate the judgment 
procedure and to permit the Ss to get used to each other, the E and the A each took 
one of the Ss into separate rooms. There it was explained that their accuracy would 
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first be tested individually. Ten photographs of paratroops were then presented to 
S for ten seconds each. After the presentation of each photograph, S was required 
to judge the number of paratroops in the photograph. E then recorded S’s judg- 
ment, and told S what the correct score was and in which direction S was wrong. 
For example, S would say, ‘two hundred and forty paratroops.’ E would reply, 
‘There were 170 paratroops so you were—let me see—70 paratroops too high. 
Let’s try to do better on the next photograph.’ Unknown to S, his error, as reported 
to him by £, was predetermined depending on the experimental group to which S 
had been assigned. Thus, each S was led to believe that his judgments were in 
error to an extent that was predetermined by E. It was in this way that S’s judgment 
error was experimentally manipulated. 


Seven experimental groups were used, each group with a different judgment 
error reported to its members, as follows: 


Groups ee Cc D E F G 
Average absolute error 5 + Seay ~ Seaece '. oeay ~ eee - Dare 


for 10 photographs 


For example, in Group A, the reported average absolute error was five. This 
means that the actual error reported for each of the ten photographs varied from 
zero to ten, with the average at five. On half the photographs S’s judgments were 
reported as over-estimates, and on the other half they were under-estimates. The 
reported judgment error was slightly smaller on the last five photographs than on 
the first five. 

When S had finished judging the ten photographs, E or A summarized the 
extent of S’s ‘error’ by saying, “Well,on the average you were blank number off the 
mark. Half the time you estimated too many and half the time too few. You did 
have a little improvement towards the end. Now let’s go join the others.’ 


Influence Session. Both Ss were now seated in the booths as previously described. 
E explained that they would be tested together so that accuracy of the pair could 
be compared with individual accuracy. E would present a photograph for ten 
seconds, at the end of which time each S wrote on a slip of paper his judgment 
of the number of paratroops. E would then deliver each S’s written judgment to 
the other S. Without further exposure of the photograph, the two Ss were instructed 
to communicate in this fashion, attempting to arrive at as ‘accurate an agreement 
as possible’. Communication was terminated by E as soon as there was an exchange 
of five messages. The same procedure then ensued for two more photographs. 


Control of ‘Distance’. Let us define ‘distance’ as the initial discrepancy between 
the judgments of S and P. Since Goldberg (2) has shown that a relationship exists 
between influence and distance, the latter variable was held constant by the follow- 
ing means: the messages delivered by E from one S to the other were surrepti- 
tiously intercepted by A who prepared other messages for E to deliver. Each S 
was led to believe that his partner estimated 40 more paratroops than he did. 
On the second exchange the ‘partner’ compromised by five points. The ‘partner’s’ 
third estimate was the same as the second. On the fourth message the ‘partner’ 
compromised five more paratroops, and the fifth estimate remained the same as 
the fourth. For example, let us say that the first S judged the photograph to be 
200 paratroops, while the second S judged 100. The five messages received by the 
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first S from his ‘partner’ would be 240, 235, 235, 230, and 230. The five messages 
received by the second S would be 140, 135, 135, 130, and 130. (In discussing the 
results the symbols J,, Jz, J3, J4, and Js will be used to denote the five judgments 
made by each S.) 


RESULTS 


The Influence Score. By subtracting the judgment (J;) on S’s first message from 
the judgment (Js) on S’s last message, a total influence score (J; — J;) was com- 
puted for each S. An influence score was also obtained for each exposure in the 
five-message sequence by subtracting the first judgment from the second (J — J), 
the second from the third (J; — J2), the third from the fourth (J, — J;), and the 
fourth from the fifth (J; — J4). 


Relation of Influence to Judgment Error. Correlations were obtained between the 
total influence score (J; — J;) and prior judgment error for each of the three 
photographs in the influence session. These correlations were -37, -29, and -39 
(significant at -05 or better), and their regressions showed no significant departure 
from linearity. The regressions and the array means are shown in Figure |. The 
hypothesis that the influence of P on S isa positive monotonic function of judgment 
error is confirmed. : 


Influence vs. the Number of Exposures to Partner. Table I gives the average effect 
of each exposure. For every one of the seven experimental groups, the effect of 
the partner’s message decreased as the number of exposures increased. The greatest 
influence occurred between the first and second message. 


TABLE 1 AVERAGE INFLUENCE SCORE FOR 
EACH EXPOSURE (FIRST PHOTO) 





Judgment 
Error J,—J;, J;—J; J4—Js J;—-J« 





5 13-6 5-2 
15 138 3-9 
25 18-0 4:7 
35 19-2 44 
45 19-1 35 
55 21-9 47 
65 21-6 8-0 


Mean 18-2 49 





The first exposure to the partner’s judgment accounted for more than half of 
the total influence score. However, all messages caused a statistically significant 
increase in the total influence score. The effect of prior judgment error is clearly 
greatest for the first message. This analysis was repeated for the second and third 
photo. Since near-identical results were obtained, they are not reported here. 
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FIGURE 1 TOTAL INFLUENCE vs. PRIOR JUDGMENT ERROR 
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DISCUSSION 


It would be tempting to account for our results in terms of reinforcement 
theory, as did Kelman and Mausner with their similar results. That is, the ‘more 
accurate’ Ss experienced success, and the ‘less accurate’ Ss experienced failure. 
Thus, the ‘positively reinforced’ responses were more resistant to change. 

An alternative explanation of our results will be presented which, while not 
inconsistent with reinforcement theory, is more general since it can also account 
for the known relation between influence and stimulus ambiguity as shown by 
Coffin (1) among others. 

On being asked to judge the number of paratroops (as in the present experi- 
ment), assume that S entertains a range of numbers within which he thinks the 
correct number lies. To each number within the range, S ‘assigns’ a subjective 
probability of its being correct. (Subjective probability is used here as an inter- 
vening variable.) Some numbers in the range enjoy a greater subjective probability 
than others. Assume that the curve is unimodal; that is, there is one most probable 
number and those numbers which differ most from this modal value have the 
smallest subjective probabilities. The area under this distribution curve would be 
unity. The greater the range of numbers considered likely by S, the flatter the 
curve would be in general, and vice versa. 

The second basic assumption is that when S is confronted by his partner’s 
contrary judgment, the amount of change towards his partner is a decreasing 
monotonic function of the subjective probability of the S’s original judgment. The 
higher the subjective probability of S’s original judgment, the smaller will be the 
amount of change towards the partner. (Note that change towards the partner is 
assumed rather than explained. A suitable explanation would involve additional 
assumptions concerning S’s perception of P’s expertness.) 

In the present experiment, the Ss who were previously led to believe they were 
less accurate entertain a wider range of possibily correct numbers in the influence 
session than would the previously ‘more accurate’ Ss. If we characterize the sub- 
jective probability distributions of the ‘more accurate’ and ‘less accurate’ Ss by 
the peaked and flat curves respectively, as in Figure 2, then it may be seen that the 
subjective probability of the most probable number is greater for the ‘more 
accurate’ S and lesser for the ‘less accurate’ S. Hence, the greater judgment change 
for the ‘less accurate’ Ss. 

These same two assumptions account easily for the relationsliip between influ- 
ence and stimulus ambiguity. If stimulus ambiguity were manipulated by varying 
the exposure time of our photographs, it seems reasonable that we could have 
achieved the same results as we did by varying judgment error. For example, it 
seems reasonable that increased exposure time would result in a more restricted 
range of numbers entertained by S as possibly correct, a more peaked subjective 
probability distribution, and less influence. Our interpretation is that ‘prior rein- 
forcement’, as used by Kelman and Mausner, or reporting ‘errors’ to the Ss, as 
in the present experiment, or rendering the stimulus more and less ambiguous are 
merely different methods for manipulating the subjective probability distribution. 
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FIGURE 2 HYPOTHETICAL SUBJECTIVE PROBABILITY DISTRIBUTIONS 
FOR MORE ACCURATE (A) AND LESS ACCURATE (8) SUBJECTS 
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SUMMARY 


The major purpose of this experiment was to study social influence as a func- 
tion of self-ascribed judgment error. Within the range of reported errors used in 
this study, the amount of social influence was a positive linear function of prior 
judgment error in making similar judgments. 

In interacting with a partner, a subject was influenced most by the first exposure 
to the partner’s judgment. Subsequent exposures were not as influential. 

In interpreting the results, it is suggested that the present independent variable 
(prior judgment error), the independent variables of Kelman and Mausner (prior 
judgment success or failure), and stimulus ambiguity may best be viewed as alter- 
native means for manipulating the distribution of subjective probabilities that 
the subject ‘assigns’ to the set of judgments he conceives of as possible. 
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